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“FIRE BY BATTERY!” 
SEVENTH BATTERY FIELD ARTILLERY AT FORT RILEY (KAN.) MANQ2UVRES.—Photograph by Pennell’ 
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The Peril of Our Canal System. 
A PROMINENT State official, speaking of the pros- 


pects of the canal improvement measure at the 
polls this fall, says that the majority against it, as things, 
are now, will be at least 100,000. A Republican leader 
from Rochester recently predicted that Monroe County 
would give a majority of 10,000 against the proposi- 
tion. Another gentleman, whose opportunities for ob- 
taining information have been peculiarly good, and 
who has canvassed the State, reports that enthusiasm 
for the barge-canal proposal was found only in Buffalo 
and New York. 

These statements must impress upon the friends of 
the canals the necessity of doing hard work and plenty 
of it if the improvement movement is to have any 
chance of success. Its opponents are carrying on a 
thoroughly equipped movement to defeat the canal- 
enlargement measure. They are enlisting the aid of 
all the newspapers in this State, great and small. The 
opposition seems to be abundantly provided with means 
and with men to conduct its campaign, and where it 
obtains its abundant resources is no secret. Here in 
New York, where so much depends on the improve- 
ment of the canals, we find scarcely a mention in some 
of the daily papers of the importance of affirmative 
action by the voters at the polls this fall. One of the 
leading dailies, more or less allied with the Republican 
party, is apparently in open opposition to the proposed 
improvement. If effective work is to be done in be- 
half of the canal movement under such embarrass- 
ment it must be begun at once and be continued with 
unceasing vigor and increasing earnestness to the end 
of the campaign. The hostile attitude toward the 
rural districts, and especially toward rural representa- 
tives in the Legislature, assumed by some New York- 
ers of prominence has fostered an antagonistic feel- 
ing on the part of the rural voter toward anything that 
New York City wants or needs. This is most unfor- 
tunate, for he is short-sighted, indeed, who does not 
realize that what helps the cities must benefit the farm- 
ing districts. 

The fact that New York City would be particularly 
benefited by the enlargement of the canals has been 
used, and will be used, to stir up opposition among 
rural voters. The latter have been led to believe that 
the canals are largely supported by rural taxpayers 
for the benefit of New York and Buffalo, and that 
therefore it would be wisdom to ask the Federal gov- 
ernment to take over the Erie Canal and convert it 
into a ship canal at the expense of the national treas- 
ury. The rural voter overlooks the fact mentioned by 
Judge Lambert, in his recent effective argument in 
favor of a barge canal, that if a ship canal were built 
by the general government, at a probable cost of 
$500,000,000, New York’s share of the burden would 
not be less than $80,000,000, and it would also lose 
control of its interior waterways. 

Thoughtful voters of both parties throughout the 
State who have studied the canal question with care 
favor the maintenance and improvement of our arti- 
ficial waterways, but the situation has been so delib- 
erately beclouded that a fair expression of opinion has 
not been had. Outside of the frank and logical pres- 
entation of the question before the voters of this State 
by Governor Odell, in his admirable addresses this fall, 
little has been done for the enlightenment of the public 
on this great question. The stirring municipal contest 
upon which we have entered in New York City should 
not be permitted to divert attention from the State is- 
sue upon which the voters are to pass. The local con- 
test can and should be skillfully used to assist in con- 
centrating the attention of both parties to the vital 
importance of that issue, and we are glad to hear that 
a movement in this direction has beea started by some 
of our commercial bodies. 

» * 


What Low’s Administration Has Done. 


|7 HAS broken up the alliance between the police 
force and the thugs, ‘‘cadets,’’ gamblers, dive- 
keepers, and other vicious and criminal characters of 
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the city, and converted it from an agency for the col- 
lection of blackmail and the promotion of vice to an 
agency for the enforcement of law and order. 

It has reorganized the health department, wrecked 
by the administration of an ignorant Tammany politi- 
cian, and caused it to be so administered that the 
death rate nas been lowered from 20.57 in 1900 to 
18.67 for the first six months of the current year, 
effecting an annual saving of nearly five thousand 
lives, chiefly among the poor. All this, too, with a 
saving of nearly one hundred thousand dollars in 
salaries. 

It has brought back the street-cleaning department 
to the Waring standard, and greatly widened its scope. 
No more garbage is dumped off Coney Island to wash 
up on the beaches. The city saves money by selling 
waste and by using ashes to fill in low land. Sixty- 
three acres of new land have already been made by 
the department, worth to the city about ten thousand 
dollars an acre. And Brooklyn has been given ‘‘ the 
first efficient system of street cleaning it has ever 
had.’’ 

The law department has been converted from an 
instrument of extortion and oppression to an agency 
for the enforcement of justice and the conservation of 
the city’s finances. In 1901, under Tammany, the de- 
partment collected $137,242.47. In 1902, under Low, 
it collected $553,992.99. And in the same time 571 
suits went against the city, involving $511,240.25, as 
against an average of 1,912 lost suits in the four years 
of Tammany, with an annual loss to the city of $1,- 
836,935.46. 

When Mayor Low came into power two years ago, 
the fire department was in a demoralized condition and 
in the grip of a gang of Tammany appointees who bled 
the city at every turn. Exorbitant prices were paid for 
supplies, promotions were made through bribes and 
pulls, and the property of the department was allowed 
to go toruin. All this has been changed, with a re- 
sult of cutting down the fire loss from $8,816,365 in 
1901 to $6,998,562 in 1902, and the average loss per 
fire from $1,046 in 1901 to $804 in 1902, and to $688 
in the first six months of 1903. 

Under Tammany, the professed “‘ friend of the peo- 
ple,’”’ the poor and unfortunate of the city, the blind, 
decrepit, homeless, and friendless, were treated like 
animals, and without pity or merey huddled into 
filthy quarters and kept on a starvation diet, while 
Tammany office-holders, brutal, ignorant, and corrupt, 
gathered riches to themselves for their ‘‘care.’’ Under 
Commissioner Folks, a skilled and experienced charity 
student and administrator, the city’s poor wards have 
found a sympathetic friend and faithful guardian. He 
has corrected old abuses, introduced salutary reforms, 
established a hospital for convalescents, a school for 
boys on Hart’s Island, and greatly enlarged the capac- 
ity of the older institutions and made them the pride 
instead of the shame of the city. 

Without demagogic clamor, and without secret in- 
trigues in letting public rights, Mayor Low has so dealt 
with corporate bodies owning or applying for privileges 
as to retain their respect and at the same time increase 
the income from railroad franchises alone by sixty per 
cent., with a proportionate increase in the city’s trans- 
portation facilities. 

The tenement-house department, under Mayor Low 
and the new tenement law, has inaugurated a happier 
era in the lives of the poor, and made it possible for 
the humblest to live and rear their families amid clean, 
wholesome, and respectable surroundings. In this de- 
partment the Low administration has proved itself to 
be the truest friend the poor of the city ever had. Last 
year $20,000,000 worth of improved tenements, with 
every room open to daylight and air, were built. Within 
the first six months of 1903 alone plans for a larger 
number at a greater cost were filed. 

It is inconceivable that any thinking man who be- 
lieves in right and hates wrong can vote for a return 
of Tammany Hall to power. 

a ~ 


No Step Backward! 


‘THE DEFEAT of Mayor Low, as a candidate for 

re-election this fall, would be a public calamity. 
We speak advisedly and thoughtfully. It would set 
New York City back twenty years, and would deal a 
blow to the movement for decency and honesty in all 
our municipalities involving incalculable harm. 

It is not true, as has been said by some of its 
apologists, that Tammany, after each defeat, is a 
better Tammany. It is more vicious every time. It 
gives us a worse government whenever it returns to 
power, and is only a little more successful in covering 
up its tracks than before. One court-house job was 
the crowning iniquity of Tweed’s administration. It 
made three or four dishonest men moderately rich. 
Under Tammany’s administration ‘“‘ grafts’’ prevail 
everywhere. The smallest things pay tribute. The 
cart peddler, the saloon: keeper, the unfortunate woman 
on the street, pay blackmail to Tammany. Every 
contractor who has a job of a few hundred dollars 
must give a ‘‘rake-off ’’ tosome one. Meanwhile, the 
tremendous levies on the grasping corporations which 
are willing to divide their enormous profits with Tam- 
many Hall continue unabated. Nor is there cessation 
of levies on honest corporations, who pay, as the vic- 
tim of the highwayman does to the man with a pistol 
who clutches his victim by the throat. 

Under Tammany’s skillfully organized system of 
blackmail a horde of saloon-keepers, dive-keepers, 
gamblers, and procurers have suddenly become rich 
beyond the wildest dreams of their avarice. Some of 


them live on the best residential avenues ; they seek 
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admission to exclusive clubs ; they cultivate ‘‘ society.’’ 
Some of them creep into the directorates of decent 
corporations, but all of them, day and night, while a 
decent, honest, courageous mayor is in the city hall, 
tremble at the fear of exposure and punishment. 
These are the men who are fighting fusion most 
viciously. They are fighting to keep out of the sun- 
light of publicity, out of the clutches of the law, 
and out of state-prison. 

Tweed’s record is history. So is Tammany’s. So 
is Mayor Low’s. It is not difficult to make a choice 
between the municipal tickets in New York City this 
fall. 

No step backward! 

*” a 


The Plain Truth. 


THE BEST argument for a non-partisan municipal 

government for New York City is found in the 
contemptible treatment to which Tammany’s henchmen 
have submitted the veteran and venerable leader of the 
Brooklyn Democracy, Hugh McLaughlin, because the 
latter dared protest against the high-handed methods 
of Tammany in disregarding public opinion and nomi- 
nating a weak and unsatisfactory city ticket. Mr. 
McLaughlin did not indorse the action of Tammany 
Hall in appropriating a part of the fusion ticket, ard 
he entered an earnest protest against the entire Mur- 
phy-Sullivan scheme. Asa result, Tammany has made 
a combination to oust McLaughlin from control in 
Brooklyn and Pat McCarren is to take his place as 
leader. Whew! not Hugh. 


T WAS an apt and truthful remark that the Hon. 
Charles Stewart Smith made the other day when he 
said that the ‘‘arm-chair vote ’’ would re-elect Mayor 
Low ; meaning by this the vote of the men who do not 
go to the primaries, nor talk in public meetings, but 
vote for good municipal government, irrespective of 
State or national issues. ‘‘Comptroller Grout,’’ Mr. 
Smith proceeded to say, “‘has taken good care of the 
city’s money. We have value received for all of it. 
Robert W. de Forest has instituted an immense re- 
form for our tenement-house population. Give Greene 
two years more and he will stamp out police corrup- 
tion. All the city departments are getting into sound 
working order, and what a calamity it would be to 
change them.”’ This is putting the whole argument 
for the re-election of Mayor Low in a nut-shell, and 
no intelligent and reputable citizen of New York 
needs any other argument. The ‘‘ arm-chair vote ’’— 
that is to say, the vote of men who are swayed by 
considerations of right, decency, public honor, and 
righteous principle—will be found solidly in favor of a 
continuance of the Low administration. Not a single 
reason can be found in all the political catechisms why 
any sensible man should vote any other way. Tam- 
many politicians, and some persons who are training 
with them for the time being, are trying desperately 
to prove that black is white, and that two and two do 
not make four, but the New York electorate, as a 
whole, is made of men who cannot be convinced by 
such fatuous reasoning. 
* 
HE GIFT of speech and power of thought are excel- 
lent, but without courage and conviction behind 
them they carry little weight. It is not remarkable 
that the stirring remarks of Governor Odell, at the Re- 
publican Club dedication, in which he discussed the local 
political situation, and especially the condition of the 
Republican organization, attracted great attention. 
Governor Odell has a habit of plain speaking. He is 
a politician, but he believes that integrity is the first 
requisite for party success. He declared very plainly 
for an intelligent party management in our State, 
*‘one that does not content itself with a mere formal 
statement of principles during a campaign period, and 
one that does not make patronage the object of party 
success.’’ Governor Odell defined his ideas of the best 
kind of politics in these strong words : ‘‘ Good govern- 
ment, efficient administration, and the enactment of 
wise laws are of greater service, from a party stand- 
point, than advantages which follow the bestowal of 
office.’”? He added that merit and worth are necessary 
to insure the confidence of the electors, and that ‘‘ we 
should never reward those whose only claim is the 
control of convention delegates.’’ This is plain speech 
from the Governor of the State and a leader in the 
party, but it is abundantly justified by existing condi- 
tions in New York City. The recent disclosures that 
Tammany men have been named as Republican inspect- 
ors of election in some of our city districts stirred up 
Governor Odell, as it has stirred up every other decent 
Republican, to a feeling of indignation that the party’s 
leadership should have fallen into such unworthy hands. 
Governor Odell did not mince words in commenting 
on this condition of affairs. In the presence of his 
splendid audience, made up of the best Republicans in 
our city, he said: ‘‘We depend upon the honesty of 
our leaders for the counting of the ballots and for 
protection against fraud. When, therefore, political 
opponents are certified as Republicans for this pur- 
pose we may feel assured that the time has come for 
drastic measures by decent Republicans.’’ The Gov- 
ernor closed with an appeal to the members of the 
Republican club, to show their zeal in purging the 
local committees of the Republican organization ‘‘of 
all those whose shortcomings may be charitably de- 
scribed as incompetency.’’ This is not the first time 
that this appeal has been made, and the more quickly 
it is listened to the better for the Republican party ip 
the State and in the nation. 
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ANOTHER strand 

in the social and 
family bond that 
draws America and 
England into such 


close alliance will 
soon be woven in 
the marriage of 


Miss May Goelet, a 
member of the well- 
known New York 
family, to the Duke 
of Roxburghe, who 
comes of a house 
famous in the an- 
nals of England. 
Miss Goelet was left 
an immense fortune 
by her father, the late Mr. Ogden Goelet, who died 
while on board his yacht, the Mayflower, and, it is said, 
will be the richest American woman of the many who 
have married into the English nobility. The lady of 
our portrait will, of course, become the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe when this marriage is con- 
summated and the duke’s American bride comes to 
her own. The new duchess will have a splendid 
Scottish home-coming when her young husband brings 
her to Floors Castle, which is in its way quite as im- 
posing a pile as Blenheim. Floors was one of the 
many stately mansions which owed their being to Sir 
John Vanbrugh; even among Scottish castles there 
are few so beautifully situated, for the great facade 
commands a_ splendid view of the junction of the 
Tweed and the Teviot. The gardens and terraces 
are very lovely and owe not a little of their beauty 
to the interest taken in them by the duke’s mother. 
In some ways the most interesting sight in the park 
is the holly-tree which marks the exact place where 
James II. of Scotland was killed while besieging Rox- 
burghe Castle, of which stronghold the picturesque 
ruins are still full of interest to the Scottish historian. 
a 
HE SHAH of Persia, who received some months ago 
from his English friend the Order of the Garter, 
is said to have the most tired appearance of any of the 
reigning sovereigns. His eyes are wearied by the 
sight of every luxury. During his visit to England all 
the statuary was removed from Marlborough House 
out of regard for his susceptibilities, but he showed 
small interest in his surroundings. One toy did excite 
his interest, however, and this was a tiny jeweled bird, 
which sang delightfully. The Shah shoots excellently, 
and has only sixty odd wives, as compared with the 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty of his prede- 
cessor, 














THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE 


Whose son is to marry Miss May Goelet, 
an American woman.—La/ayette, 
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[OVERS OF operatic music in America as well as in 

Europe and elsewhere will be interested to learn 
of the celebra- 
tion on Octo- 
ber 15th, at 
Hamburg, 
Germany, of 
the twenty- 
fifth anniver- 
sary of the 
professional 
débutof Mme. 
Ernestine 
Schumann- 
Heink, the 
most gifted 
and best 
known among 
contraltosing- 
ers of the 
present day. 
Twenty-five 
years of such 
a brilliant and 
successful ca- 
reer as Mme. 
Schumann- 
Heink has en- 
joyed were 
well worthy of 
special com- 
memoration. 
The event of 
the day cele- 
bratedwas the 
appearance of the popular contralto with the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Society before an audience made up of 
old friends and music lovers, who gave her a hearty 
and enthusiastic reception. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was never in better voice than on this occasion, and 
the event added another to her unbroken series of 
triumphs. The singer made her début in the part of 
Azucena in ‘‘ Il Trovatore’’ on October 15th, 1878, 
when at the age of seventeen, in the Royal Opera, 
Dresden. Her first engagement was at the Dresden 
Opera, where she remained three years, aftér which 
she went to the Hamburg Stadt Theatre, going from 
there to become a member of the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin in 1883. She occupied the position of leading con- 
tralto there until last month, when after many en- 
treaties on her part the Kaiser released her from her 





MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
Who lately celebrated her twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as a professional singer.— Copyright, 
1903, by Gessford. 
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contract, which now permits her to sing at any time 
and place she should choose, the latter being not the 
least among the happy incidents of her anniversary 
day. 
7 
HE VILLAGE of Neola, in northern Pennsylvania, is 
justly proud to-day in the possession of one of the 
most attractive Methodist churches in that part of the 
State. A few months ago it was not so. And thereby 
hangs a little story of resourcefulness, self-denial, and 
earnest endeavor that is worth the telling. The change 
was brought about largely through the unaided efforts 
of Rev. W. A. Lewis, pastor in charge of the Cherry 
Valley circuit, within whose bounds the little church 
at Neola stands. When Mr. Lewis was sent to this 
circuit last March by the Philadelphia Conference, he 
noted the sadly dilapidated condition of the building at 
Neola, on which few repairs had been made since it 
was erected, twenty-five years ago. As a sufficient 
amount of money could not be raised to pay for making 
the necessary improvements, in addition to paying for 
the lumber and other material, Mr. Lewis proceeded to 
do the work himself, sacrificing his summer vacation for 
the purpose. He served by turns as carpenter, mason, 





REV. W. A. LEWIS, AM, AND MRS LEWIS. 


A Methodist pastor who rebuilt his own church with his own hands. 
Andrews. 


painter, and hod-carrier, and thus, with some hired help, 
carried his plans to such a successful conclusion that 
the rejuvenated church was opened with an “all-day 
rally meeting ’’ on September 27th, amid the rejoicings 
of pastor and people. Mr. Lewis did not permit his 
building operations to interfere with his regular pastoral 
duties and activities. He also made extensive repairs 
in the parsonage during the summer, carried on five 
children’s meetings with an average attendance of one 
hundred, three weekly prayer-meetings, and preached 
three times on Sunday. Best of all, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that fifty-six young people have 
been converted under his ministry since last April, and 
that all the indications point to one of the greatest re- 
vivals at Neola in the history of that church. 

+ X-PRESIDENT KRUGER has faded so absolutely 

from public notice that a story about him may 
now have the value of novelty, especially as it is con- 
nected with so prominent a name as that of the late 
Pope. Few would connect the head of the Popper 
Church with the Vicar of Christ in the Vatican, but in 
1895 the former presented to the Pope a magnificent 
diamond. Almost perfect, this stone was of 971 carats, 
and one of the largest of the time. Found by a native 
at Jagersfontein, and purchased from him for a trifle, 
the stone now shines out from one of the tiers of the 
pontifical tiara. 
a 
IR HENRY M. STANLEY, the famous African ex- 
plorer, possesses the distinction of having’ com- 

menced his career in a workhouse, a fact which has 
not prevented him from rising to dizzy heights of fame. 
Of Welsh origin, the great explorer cannot have all 
pleasant memories of his native land, although he can 
still speak the language. He left the workhouse for a 
butcher’s shop, which he found little to his taste, and 
ran away to America. In New Orleans he found an 
announcement in the shop of a Henry Morton Stanley 
that a boy was wanted. On applying for the post 
he was asked what he could do, and replied, ‘*‘ Any- 
thing that a boy of my age and strength could be 
expected to do.’’ The lad obtained the situation, 
and remained with his employer, who adopted him, 
until his death. In this way he came by his present 
name, having formerly borne that of John Rowlands. 
After he had grown up Stanley became a newspaper 
man, with a liking and a knack for adventure, which 
eventually made him successful as a war correspond- 
ent and afterward as an explorer. The story of his 
career is most romantic, and it loses nothing from his 
telling of it, for he is a graphic and effective writer. 
For his renown Stanley is greatly indebted to Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New 
York Herald, who employed him for years and gave 
him opportunities for distinguishing himself. 
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OR W. A. 
WEAVER, of 

the flourishing town 
of East Liverpool, 
O., the Crockery 
City, is what may 
be truthfully called 
a resourceful per- 
son and also a man 
of tact. He be- 
lieves that in his ca- 
pacity as mayor he 
has certain public 
duties to perform 
and certain public 
obligations to fulfill, 
with thedischargeof 
which his personal 
feelings, habits, and practices have nothing to do ; that 
he is the mayor of all the people, and not of the partic- 
ular party to which he owes his election. This is sound 
doctrine, and it would be a good thing if all mayors 
practiced it. In Mayor Weaver’s case the doctrine 
was put to a hard strain not long since, when he was 
called upon to deliver an address of welcome to the 
members of the Ohio State Liquor League holding its 
annual convention in East Liverpool. For Mayor 
Weaver is a Prohibitionist in precept and practice, and 
jas elected to his present office on a cold-water plat- 
form, being the only Prohibition mayor in Ohio. Here 
was a situation, but Mayor Weaver proved himself 
equal to it. He acknowledged the presence of the 
convention in courteous language, but in which there 
was no compromise of his own principles. His re- 
marks were based on the idea that the league was a 
body of business men assembled for the purpose of 
furthering their cause from a lawful standpoint ; and 
he indicated that so long as men congregated in the 
city for that purpose they should be extended a wel- 
come. Mayor Weaver is a self-made man, a native of 
Dayton, O., and was in his early years a railroad news- 
boy. Later he became a brakeman and after that a 
conductor. He saved enough money in about ten years 
to set himself up in the wholesale and retail confection- 
ery business in East Liverpool, which he has followed 
with success. East Liverpool usually gives a Repub- 
lican majority of from 3,000 to 3,600, and the Prohi- 
bition party has a total enrollment in the city of less 
than three hundred voters. It is evident, therefore, 
that Mayor Weaver’s election was a personal rather 
than a political triumph, a public and not a partisan 
tribute to his ability and character as an individual. 
This manner of recognition of one’s merits by his fel- 
low-citizens must be peculiarly grateful to any candi- 
date, and must strengthen his desire to be a good official. 





MAYOR W. A. WEAVER, 


A Prohibitionist who welcomed a liquor 
league.—Zdmonston, 


ISHOP LEIGHTON COLEMAN, of the diocese of 
Delaware, sets his clerical brethren an example 
of healthful 


and _ invigor- 
ating recrea- 
tion in the 


long tramps 
which he 
takes every 
year during 
his annual va- 
cation. This 
year he spent 
nearly two 
weeks tramp- 
ing incognito 
through the 
mountains of 
Virginia and 
North Caro- 
lina. The 
bishop wore 
coarse and 
heavy cloth- 
ing, a wide- 
brimmed 
black hat, and 
a long linen 
duster, and 
carried a 
heavy _ staff. 
He went by 
train to a 
place in Vir- 
ginia, and 
then struck out on his tramp, going about two hun- 
dred miles on foot. He slept in farm - houses, 
one night in a barn, and mingled with the crowds 
found everywhere in the rough country through which 
he journeyed. It cannot be said that this practice is 
made possible because of youth, since Bishop Cole- 
man is over sixty-six years old, and has been in active 
ministerial service ever since he was ordained in 1860, 
a period of forty-three years. The bishop attributes 
his health and working power, which he has retained 
to a remarkable degree, to this habit of spending some 
weeks every year in long mountain tramps. Of equal, 
if not greater, value to him in his profession are the 
opportunities these excursions give him of getting 
close to the people and studying their needs and con- 
ditions as he could not do in any other way. 














BISHOP LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 


Who enjoys his vacations tramping in disguise 
through the mountains of the South, 
Rockwood, 
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T MIGHT have been the dawn of the first day in 
Eden. I was awakened by the music of the birds 
and sunlight streaming through the convent window. 
Heavily the broad leaves of abaca drooped with the 
morning dew. Only the roofs of a few nipa houses 
could be seen. The tolo-trees, like Japanese pagodas, 
stretched their horizontal arms against the sky. The 
mountains were as fresh and green as though a storm 
had swept them and cleared off again. They now 
seemed magnified in the transparent air. 

All in the silence of the morning I went down to 
where the tropical river flows between primeval banks 
and under the thick-plated overhanging foliage. The 
water was as placid as a sheet of glass. A spirit of 
mystery seemed brooding near. As yet the sun’s rays 
had not penetrated through the canopy of leaves. A 
lonely fisherman sat on the bank above, lost in his 
dreams. Down by the ford a native woman came to 
draw water in a bamboo tube. I half expected her to 
place a lighted taper on a tiny float and send it spin- 
ning down the stream, as is the custom of the maidens 
on the sacred river Ganges. In the silence of the 
morning, in the heart of nature, thousands of miles 
away from telegraphs and railroads, where the brilliant 
feathered birds dipped lightly into the unruffled stream, 
the place seemed like a sanctuary, a holy of holies, 
pure, immaculate, and undefiled. 

The padre had arisen at six. At his command the 
sacristans ascended the bell-tower and proceeded to 
arouse the town. The padre moved about his dark, 
bare room. Rare Latin books were scattered around 
the floor. His richly-embroidered vestments hung on 
a long line. The room was cluttered with the lumber 
of old crucifixes, broken images of saints, and gilded 
floats, considerably battered, with the candlesticks 
awry. The floor and the walls were bare. There wasa 
large box of provisions in the corner, filled with im- 
ported sausages done up in tinfoil, bottles of sugar, 
tightly sealed to keep the ants from getting in, small 
cakes of Spanish chocolate, bottles of olives and of 
rich communion wine. Donning his white robe he 
went out to the ante-room, where on the table spread 
with a white napkin stood acup of chocolate and a 
package of La Hebra cigarettes. There was a scamper 
of bare feet as the whole force of dirty house-boys, 
sacristans, and cooks rushed in to kneel and kiss the 
padre’s hand and to receive his blessing. When he 
had finished the thick chocolate, one of the boys brought 
in a glass of water fresh and sparkling from a near- 
by mountain stream. Then Padre Pedro lighted his 
cigarette, and read in private for a little while before 
the morning Mass began. Along the narrow pathway 
(for there were no streets) a string of women in black 
veils was slowly coming to the church. Stopping be- 
fore the door, they bowed and made the sign of the 
cross. Then they went in and knelt down on the hard 
tiles. The padre’s full voice, rising and falling with 
the chant, flooded the gloomy interior, where pencils of 
sunlight slanted through the apertures of the un- 
finished wall and fell upon the drowsy wilderness out- 
side. 

Returning from the Mass, the padre refreshed him- 
self with a small glass of gin and water, as his custom 
was, nor could the appeal of any one persuade him to 
take more than a single glass, or to take that at an 
earlier or later hour. The ancient maestra had ar- 
rived—a wrinkled old body in a black dress and carpet 
slippers—and she knelt down to touch the padre’s out- 
stretched hand with her thin, withered lips. The little 
children who were waiting for their classes to be 
called all followed her example, and before long the 
monotonous drone of the recitations left no doubt that 
school had actually begun. Benches had filled up and 
the dusky feet were swinging under them as the small 
backs bent over the knotty problem on the slates. 
The padre, passing among the pupils, made the neces- 
sary erasures and corrections, and occasionally gave, 
unasked, to some recalcitrant a smart snap on the 
head. The morning session ended by the pupils lining 
up in a half-circle around the battered figure of a saint 
—the altar decorated with red paper flowers, or col- 
ored grasses in a number of empty beer bottles—and 
while the padre played the wheezy harmonium, singing 
their répertoire of sacred songs. Then, as the chil- 
dren departed with the ‘*‘ Buenas Dias, Sefior,’’ visit- 
ors, who had been waiting on the stairway with their 
presents of eggs, chickens, and bananas, were re- 
ceived. 

‘This man,”’ the padre explained to me, as a gro- 
tesque old fellow humbled himself before us, “‘ lives in 
one house near from the shore. He has presented me 
with some good rope to tie my horses with (buen pici, 
hombre), and he says that there are no more fishes in 
the sea. 

“**See, they have brought so many breads and fruits. 
They know well that it is my fast day, and that my 
custom is to eat no meat. I can eat fish or chicken, 
but not fish and chicken. It is difficult here to find 
enough food to sustain the life on days of fast. 

“‘This girl,’’ he said, ‘‘ loves me too much. She is 
my orphan—she an1her two brothers. I have bought 
one house for them near from the church, and for the 
girl one sewing machine. Their mother had been 
stealed (robbed) of everything, and she had died a 
month ago. The children now have nobody but me.”’ 
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Padre Pedro, Recoleto Priest 


The Story of a Philippine Friar 
By Paul T. Gilbert 


She was a bright young girl, well dressed and plump, 
although when Padre Pedro had received her she was 
wasted by the fever and near starved to death. But 
this was only one of his many charities. He used to 
loan out money to the people, knowing well that they 
would never be able to return it. He had cured the 
sick, and had distributed quinine among families that 
could not have secured it otherwise. He went to visit 
his parishioners, although they had no means of enter- 
taining him. Most of them even had no chairs for 
him to sit on when he came, and they would stand 
around in such embarrassed silence that the padre 
could not have derived much pleasure from their com- 
pany. 

At the padre’s ‘‘a ver, bata!’’ after the last vis- 
itor had gone, the house-boys ran in with the noon 
meal. The padre had a good cook, who understood 
the art of fixing the provisions in the Spanish style. I 
was surprised at the resources of the parish, for a 
meal of ten or fifteen courses was the usual thing. <A 
phalanx of barefooted waiters stood in line to take the 
plates when we had finished the respective courses— 
broth, mutton stew, and chicken, and bananas for des- 
sert. The padre, I am sorry to say, ate with his 
knife, and was inclined to gobble. Two yellow dogs 
and a lean cat stood by to gulp the morsels that were 
thrown them from the table. When the dinner was 
completed a large tumbler of water and a toothpick 
were brought on. After a smoke the padre took his 
customary nap, retiring to the low cane-bottomed bed, 
where he intrenched himself behind mosquito bars. 

The convent was a rambling building with adobe 
walls. It was raised up on pillars as long as telegraph 
poles, and the ground floor was divided into various 
apartments. There was the ‘‘ calaboose,’’ where Padre 
Pedro’s chickens were encouraged to ‘“‘ put” eggs. 
There were the stables for the padre’s ponies, and a 
large bamboo stockade for pigs and chickens. The 
little friar took a lively interest in this corral, and he 
would feed his stock with his own hand from the con- 
vent window. ‘‘The leetle goat,’’ he said, ‘‘ eet ees 
my mind to send to Father Cipriano for a gift.’’ The 
sucking pig was being saved for Easter time, when it 
should be well roasted on a spit, with a banana in its 
mouth. There were just sixty-seven chickens, and 
the padre used to count them every day and notice 
their peculiarities. 

During the afternoon the padre’s time was taken up 
by various religious duties, and the school was left in 
charge of the old maestra. There would be a funeral 
service at the church, or a baptism, or confession. 
Some days he would be called away to other barrios to 
hear a last confession ; but the distance or the weather 
never daunted him, and he would tuck his gown well 
up and, followed by a sacristan, ride merrily away. On 
his return a cup of pasty chocolate would await him. 
Padre Pedro used to make a certain egg-fizz, which 
was a refreshing drink of a long afternoon. The eggs 
were lashed into a froth by means of a bamboo brush 
twisted or rolled between the palms. The beauty of 
this beverage was that yeu could drain the cup, and, 
like the miracle of loaves and fishes, stir the batter up 
again and have another drink of the same quality. 
‘“When Padre Cipriano comes here,’’ said the friar, 
““eet ees very gay. Ah, Cipriano, he can make the 
foam come up three times. He knows well how to 
make thees drink.’’ 

When he would take his ebony cane and go out 
walking, about sunset, followed by his yellow dog, the 
village people, young and old, would tumble over each 
other in their eagerness to kiss the father’s hand. 
He would mischievously tweak the noses of the little 
ones, or pat the tiny girls upon the head. The friend 
of the lowly, he had somehow incensed the upper ten. 
But he had shown his nerve one Sunday morning when 
he had talked down one of these braggadocios who 
had leveled a revolver at him in the church. 

The little padre was as brave as he was “‘game.’’ 
He was a fearless rider, and there were few after- 
noons when we were not astride the ponies, leaping 
the streams and ditches in the rice pads, swimming the 
fords, and racing along the beach, and it was always 
the little priest that set the pace. One evening he re- 
ceived a message from the father superior of that 
vicinity, old Padre José, living ten or fifteen miles up 
the road in an unpacified community. The notice was 
imperative, and only said to ‘‘come immediately, and 
as soon as possible.’’ Padre José was eighty years 
old, and he had been in Mindanao nearly all his life. 
He spoke Viscayan better than the natives, and he un- 
derstood the Filipinos just as though each one of them 
had been his child. He had been all around the island 
and among the pagan tribes who saw their spirits in 
the trees and streams. He had been back to Spain 
just once, and he had frozen his fingers over there. 
As I remember him, he was a dear, grandmotherly old 
fellow in a long, black gown, who bustled around so 
for us (we had stopped there on a certain expedition), 
cooking the eggs himself, and cutting the tough bo- 
logna, holding the glass of muscatel so lovingly up to 
the light before he offered it, that I almost expected 
him to bring forth crullers, tea, and elderberry pie. 
His convent at that time was occupied by the municipal 
authorities ; and so he lived in a small nipa house with 
his two dogs, his Latin library, and the sacristans, who 
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at night slept scattered about the floor. . . . The 
local conditions were unsettled at this time. The gar- 
rison at Surigao had been attacked by the so-called 
ladrones. Night messages were flying to and fro. 
Padre José’s summons seemed a harbinger of trouble. 
But in spite of the fact that Padre Pedro had been 
sick for several days, he obeyed the command of his 
superior like any soldier, and at midnight saddled the 
ponies, tucked a revolver ur der his gown, and started 
at a gallop down the road. When he arrived at Father 
José’s house nothing serious was found to be the mat- 
ter. Only the dear old soul was lonesome and had 
wanted company. 

Often at evening we would sit on the veranda till 
the evening star appeared. ‘‘The star that the shep- 
herds know well; the precursor of the moon.’’ And 
then the Angelus would ring, and Padre Pedro would 
stand up and doff his cap, and after a moment spent in 
silent prayer, “‘ That is ‘ good-night’’’ he used to say, 
and then we would go in for dinner. Dinner was 
served at eight o’clock, and was as formal an affair as 
the noon meal. The evening would be spent at study, 
for the padre was a scholar of no mean ability. He 
had translated some of Stockton’s stories into the Vis- 
cayan language. Speaking of Stockton, Padre Pedro 
said that he ‘‘ knew well the spirit of your country- 
men.’’ His work was frequently disturbed by the 
muchachos running in with sums that they had finished 
on their slates, but the padre never showed the least 
impatience at these interruptions. 

Sometimes the “‘ musicers ’’ would come and, crowd- 
ing around the little organ, practice the chants for 
some fiesta day. The principal ‘‘ musicer’’ was a 
grotesque old fellow, with enormous feet, and glasses 
rimmed with tortoise shell. He looked so wise when 
he was poring over the manuscript in the dim candle- 
light that he reminded one of an intelligent gorilla. 
One of his assistants meanwhile would be making 
artificial flowers, which were to decorate the battered 
floats to be used in the festival procession on the mor- 
row —carried aloft upon the shoulders of the men,spark- 
ling with lighted tapers, while the bells up in the tower 
would jangle furiously. Or there would be a confer- 
ence with his secretary in regard to the town records 
which that functionary kept in the big book. 

One night the padre was called out to attend one 
who, as was explained to me, was bitten by a “‘ fool ’’ 
dog. On entering the poorly lighted shack we found, 
surrounded by a gaping crowd, the victim foaming at 
the mouth. He had, indeed, been bitten by a ‘* fool’’ 
dog, and he died a few hours afterward, as we could do 
but little to relieve his suffering. 

We spent the remainder of the evening looking over 
the long Mass for Easter Sunday. And the padre said, 
naively, “‘ Will it not be necessary that I take one beer 
when I have reached this place? And then I can con- 
tinue with the Mass.’’ He looked back fondly to the 
days when he had sung his part in the antiphony in the 
magnificent cathedral at Manila. 

The town was always at the padre’s service. And 
no wonder. Had he not sent all the way to Manila for 
a Christmas box of goodies for the school-boys—figs 
and raisins and preserves ? I caught him gloating over 
them one evening—-when he gave his famous supper 
of roast kid and frosted cake for his American guests 
from the army post—and he had offered us a taste of 
these almost forgotten luxuries. How he anticipated 
the delight he had in store for all the boys! Then, in 
the time of cholera, when the disease invaded even the 
convent, although a young man, Padre Pedro never 
left his post. 

The only time I ever knew him to complain was 
when the people came in hundreds to confession. The 
confession-box was too hot, and the breath of the 
penitents offensive. ‘* Eet ees a work of charity,’’ he 
said; ‘‘they pay me nothing—nothing.’’ The padre 
was only human when he feigned the toothache in order 
to secure a transfer to Cebu. The little station in the 
wilderness was too monotonous. He packed his effects in 
secret, fearing that the people would discover his inten- 
tions and detain him. The father superior had granted 
him a leave of absence. His suspicions had not been 
aroused. When he had reached Cebu the padre would 
be under different authority, and it was even possible 
that he be stationed in Manila or returned to Spain. He 
had not seen his parents for ten years, but his educa- 
tion had prepared him for a life of sacrifice. For the 
first time he felt neglected and forgotten. On arriving 
at the trading port, he learned that his parishioners 
had found him out. They sent a delegation to entreat 
him to remain. The little padre’s heart was touched. 
““They love me too much,”’ he said, ‘‘ and they have 
nobody but me.’’ 

My friend the padre might have been an exception 
to the general rule. He was a “‘friar in the Philip- 
pines,’’ a member of a much maligned religious order. 
Still, I have met a number of their priests and bishops, 
and have found them charming and delightful men. 
They are such hospitable entertainers that they have 
been frequently imposed upon by traveling Americans 
who take the convents for hotels, regardless of the 
public sentiment. It was the friars of San Augustin 
who in 1565 subdued and pacified the Cebuanos when 
the arms of Spain availed but little. It was the Freile 

Continued on page 416. 
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RESCUING PARTY IN A ROW BOAT, REMOVING FRIGHTENED AND DESTITUTE PEOPLE FROM INMATES OF A FLOOD-SHAKEN BUILDING CARRIED TO SAFETY IN A BOX SUSPENDED HIGH 
FLOODED DWELLINGS. ABOVE THE RISING TORRENT. 


MOST DESTRUCTIVE FLOOD EVER KNOWN IN NEW JERSEY. 


CITY OF PATERSON, SUFFERING ITS FOURTH TERRIBLE VISITATION, IS DEVASTATED BY A TREMENDOUS FRESHET IN THE PASSAIC RIVER, WHICH DOES $5,000,000 DAMAGE TO PROPERTY, MAKES 
THUUSANDS HOMELESS, AND CAUSES THE LOSS OF SEVERAL LIVES.—Photographs by I. Muller. 















































SPACIOUS, WELL-LIGHTED, AND COMFORTABLE READING-ROUM. ELEGANT DINING-ROOM, WHERE MANY MAY FAST. 


FINEST POLITICAL CLUB-HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW $600,000 RUILDING OF THE REPUBLICAN CLUB, OF NEW YORK, THE HON. LOUIS STERN, PRESIDENT, RECENTLY OPENED.—T.C. Muller. See page 416. 
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HAT FIVE Presidents of the 
United States have died in office, 
two of them from natural causes and 
three by assassination, is a twice-told 
tale, familiar to every school-boy. How many can tell 
how many Vice-Presidents have died in office, and give 
their names? The question seems timely, because, in 
an article recently published in an exceptionally careful 
and accurate newspaper, the assertion was made that 
only two Vice-Presidents died while holding that office. 
Most of us were able without much trouble to name a 
third; and a few, who rather pride themselves on 
knowledge of American history, could remember a 
fourth. The fact, however, is that six Vice-Presidents 
of the United States have died in office, and the two not 
remembered in that connection were most distinguished 
in their own time, and among the most distinguished 
of the entire list. 

The first Vice-President who died while holding that 
office had the further distinction of having been the 
first Governor of the State of New York —George Clin- 
ton, a member of a distinguished family, who rendered 
brilliant service in the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, and after that time held high office almost con- 
tinuously to the time of his death. Mr. Clinton was 
born in Ulster County in 1739, and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 20th, 1812, being at that time Vice- 
President of the United States. In 1758, when only a 
boy of nineteen, he served as a lieutenant in the expedi- 
tion against Fort Frontenac; in 1768 he was elected to 
the New York Assembly ; on April 22d, 1775, he was 
elected delegate to the second Continental Congress. 

George Washington assigned young Clinton, on July 
15th, 1776, to a post in the Highlands, with rank as 
general of militia, and this appointment, in which he 
rendered brilliant and faithful service, prevented Mr. 
Clinton from being one of the immortal body of ‘* sign- 
ers.’’ On March 25th, 1777, he became a brigadier-gen- 
eral of the Continental Army, and on April 20th of the 
same year he was chosen the first Governor of the 
State of New York, serving continuously as such until 
1795, and again from 1801 to 1804. 

It is an interesting fact that, while Governor De 
Witt Clinton is deservedly known as the father of the 
Erie Canal, his uncle, George, really originated the 
idea, by recommending a canal between the Mohawk 
and Wood Creek, in his speech to the Legislature as 
Governor, in 1791. His Governorship is best remem- 
bered, however, from the fact of his having, in 1795, 
initiated the common-school system in this State, the 
centennial whereof was celebrated during Governor 
Morton’s term in 1895. Governor Clinton received 
three electoral votes for Vice-President at the first 
presidential election, and fifty for the same office in 
1792. In 1809 he had six votes from the Empire 
State for the Presidency. He was elected to the Vice- 
Presidency in 1804, and served in that office until he 
died. The most noteworthy evert of his Vice-Presi- 
dency was that in 1811 he gave the casting vote 
against renewing the charter of the United States Bank. 








HE REPORT that Sir Thomas 
Lipton has sold for only $25,000 
his yacht Shamrock I., losing the difference between 
that sum and her cost to him, which was $250,000, 
entirely apart from running expenses in connection 
with the international yacht race of 1899, and her 
maintenance since, tends to confirm the assertion often 
made that yacht racing is the most expensive sport 
in the world. Although yachting has generally been re- 
garded as exclusively the ‘‘sport of millionaires,’’ few 
people have realized how much it costs to build, equip, 
and maintain a big racing yacht. Many, indeed, have 
been skeptical as to even the large sums alleged to have 
been spent on the various competitors in the interna- 
tional races for the America’s Cup. It has frequently 
been hinted that the stories of the outlays on these 
vessels have been exaggerated in order to excite public 
interest in the contests and add to the importance of 
those engaging in them. But Sir Thomas’s loss on 
one of his vessels, and facts and figures given by 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, in his superb 
book, ‘‘ The Lawson History of the America’s Cup,’’ 
would without stronger evidence clear away all doubt 
in this matter. : 
Mr. Lawson, it will be remembered, is the financier 
and millionaire who had constructed for him the yacht 
Independence, with a view of entering her in trial races 
to be held with the Columbia and the Constitution for 
the purpose of selecting a defender of the cup against 
the challenger of 1901, Shamrock II. Mr. Lawson was 
not permitted to enter his yacht in the competition be- 
cause he refused to comply with the demand of the 
New York Yacht Club that the boat be placed in 
the name of or chartered by some member of that 
club. His book contains caustic criticisms of the New 
York yachtsmen, b it his expense figures are set down 
with cold and feelingless precision. His tables show 


in detail that the cost merely of constructing the Inde- 
pendence was $129,389, including hull and rigging 
(over $90,000), sails (nearly $20,000), general equip- 
ment, and outfitting. To this must be added—to com- 
plete the exhibit—the expenditure for repairs, towing, 
running expenses (including wages and bonuses to the 
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Vice-Presidents Who Died in Office 


Governor Clinton shared with John C. Calhoun the 
distinction of having served as Vice-President under 
two different Presidents—Clinton under Jefferson and 
Madison, Calhoun under the younger Adams and Jack- 
son. George Clinton’s immediate successor in the 
Vice-Presidency, Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
was the second Vice-President to die while holding that 
office. He was born in Marblehead, Mass., in 1744, 
and died November 23d, 1814, after having been in 
continuous public life practically from 1773. Elbridge 
Gerry’s career was stormy and tempestuous ; politics 
in those early days was a strenuous life indeed. He 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; was 
appointed to serve on the committee of Congress to 
conclude the treaty of peace with Great Britain; in 1797 
was sent by President Adams with Marshall and 
Pinckney as a member of the ill-fated commission 
which sought to obtain reparation for French depreda- 
tions on our commerce. 

He was elected Governor of Massachusetts in 1810, 
and as a memento of his Governorship the word 
gerrymander, as descriptive of a Legislative appor- 
tionment deemed unfair, still survives. One of the 
districts carved out in the Massachusetts apportion- 
ment was so queerly shaped that somebody said it 
looked like a salamander. ‘* No; like agerrymander,”’ 
was the reply. Governor Gerry was elected Vice- 
President in 1812, serving during the second term of 
President Madison, and died while on his way to the 
Capitol in November, 1814. 

The third death in the Vice-Presidency was that of 
William Rufus King, of Alabama, who was elected on 
the ticket with Franklin Pierce in 1852. Mr. King had 
been United States Senator, and minister to France ; 
in 1850, upon the death of President Taylor, he be- 
came acting Vice-President as president of the Senate. 
Shortly after his election as Vice-President failing 
health forced him to visit Cuba, where the oath of 
office was administered by a special act of Congress. 
Vice-President King died the day after reaching his 
home, in April, 1853. 

The fourth death in the Vice-Presidency occurred in 
comparatively recent times, but little more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Many even of the younger 
generation can remember the death of Vice-President 
Henry Wilson, which occurred in Washington, Nov. 
22d, 1875. Mr. Wilson had been an active Free Soilers, 
and was chosen in 1855 as a successor of Edward 
Everett in the United States Senate, taking an active 
part in the debates of that crucial period. Mr. Wilson, 
in the same year in which he assumed the Vice- 
Presidency, was stricken with paralysis, and continued 
infirm until his death, which was caused by apoplexy. 
His public service was marked by a sterling honesty 
and integrity not always characteristic of the public 
men of his own or of other times. 

The death of Vice-President Thomas Andrews Hen- 
dricks, in November, 1885, removed a figure conspicu- 
ous in politics for many years. Mr. Hendricks was 
regarded with warm affection by his fellow-partisans 
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crew aggregating over $30,000), and miscellaneous dis- 
bursements. These additions brought the total cost of 
the yacht at the close of her season of active use up 
to nearly $202,000. Then there is appended a further 
melancholy item to the effect that $3,244 was paid for 
breaking up the vessel. Having been designed solely 
as a racing machine, she was wholly unadapted for the 
ordinary purposes of a yacht. When she had ceased to 
fulfill the functions of a racer she was no longer of any 
value save as junk. 

But Mr. Lawson’s figures are comparatively low, be- 
cause they apply only to a yacht whose career was soon 
cut short, and which did not take part in any great races. 
The actual participants in the international contests of 
late years have been far more expensive to their own- 
ers. The total cost of creating and racing the Vigilant 
in 1893 is computed at $250,000. The Defender’s vic- 
tory in 1895 represented an outlay of $225,000, and 
the Columbia’s, in 1899, $335,000. The Columbia was 
also chosen as the cup-defender in 1901, but the Con- 
stitution had been built with a view to competing for 
the cup, and she cost in all $200,000. It remained, 
however, for the present year to witness the high- 
water mark in the expensiveness of yacht*racing. It is 
estimated that the total cost to the New York Yacht 
Club of constructing, fitting, and running the Reliance 
was $500,000. Besides this, $200,000 was expended 
in the refitting and running of the Constitution and the 
Columbia as trial boats, while the chartering of tend- 
ers added $200,000 more to the expenditure involved in 
the races. What the Shamrock III. cost Sir Thomas 
Lipton has not been officially disclosed, but Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson declares that the unlucky English yachts- 
man spent $2,000,000 on the three races in which his 
boats took losing parts. 

The foregoing are immense sums to sink in even so 
important a contest as that for the America’s Cup. 
The expenditures seem extravagant and wasteful when 
it is considered that after the big races in which they 
compete the peculiar fast-going boats are useless ex- 
cept as pace-makers in the trials of new machines of 
the same class. Generally they are doomed, sooner or 
later, to be broken up, like the Independence, by the 
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in Indiana and the West, and the 
Democrats of the nation had long 
regarded him with esteem. He had 
served as Governor of Indiana, as 
United States Senator, and had been regarded as a 
Presidential possibility. In 1876 he was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency with Tilden, and was held by many 
to have been rightfully elected and defrauded of the 
office. In1884 the nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
came for the second time unsolicited to Mr. Hendricks, 
and he accepted the party summons much against his 
will. It was at that time that Mrs. Hendricks is said 
to have remarked that “‘if Thomas A. Hendricks is not 
big enough for President, he is a great deal too big for 
Vice-President.”’ 

President Cleveland was subjected to much criti- 
cism because he did not attend the funeral of Vice- 
President Hendricks. It was asserted by his critics 
that the President was jealous of his colleague, and 
that he had been indifferent to Vice-President Hen- 
dricks to the point almost of discourtesy. The facts, 
however, were these: Neither the United States Sen- 
ate nor the House of Representatives had yet organ- 
ized ; there was no president pro tem of the Senate 
and no speaker of the House; therefore, upon the 
death of the Vice-President, only the life of President 
Cleveland stood between the country and a dangerous 
interregnum without any executive authority in sight. 
It was feared that some crank might seek notoriety by 
assassinating the President at the Vice-President’s fun- 
eral. President Cleveland was advised to stay away 
by some of the most eminent public men of the time, 
and no doubt he acted wisely, disinterestedly, and for 
the public welfare. It may be added that the situa- 
tion thus presented so acutely was the immediate 
cause of the passage of the so-called act of Presiden- 
tial succession, which provides in the event of the 
death of the President and Vice-President that the 
Presidency shall fall to the members of the Cabinet, 
thereby precluding any future possibility of an inter- 
regnum. The passage of such an act of legislation 
had been seriously discussed at the time of President 
Garfield’s assassination, four years before ; but it re- 
quired a second serious danger to make Congress 
stop talking, and act. 

The death of Vice-President Garret Augustus Ho- 
bart is recent history. Had he survived, he would 
probably have been renominated with President McKin- 
ley in 1900, and then contemporaneous history might 
have been written very differently. To-day, instead 
of speculating on the chances of President Roosevelt 
succeeding himself, we might be wondering whether it 
would be President Hobart again in 1904. 

To sum up: Six Vice-Presidents have died in office 
—Clinton, Gerry, King, Wilson, Hendricks, and Hobart. 
Five Presidents have died in office, two from natural 
causes, during the first three-quarters of a century of 
our national history—Harrison and Taylor; three by 
assassination—Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, within 
the past eight and thirty years. HISTORICUS. 








junkman. It was, therefore, a grati- 
fying assurance given recently by a 
contributor to LESLIE’S WEEKLY that all the cup- 
races have had a practical value in that they have re- 
sulted in improving the models and the speed not only 
of the competitors, but also of marine craft in general. 
It may well be questioned, however, whether this 
benefit could not have been obtained in another way 
and for much less money. For the glory and the rec- 
reation they have received from the racing the mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Club have paid dearly, 
which, of course, they could afford to do. Sir Thomas 
appears to have incurred a larger expense than any 
other individual concerned in the races. But it is 
asserted by Mr. Lawson that the owner of the Sham- 
rocks has received, in the extensive advertising of his 
commercial business, a very substantial return for the 
cash he has seemed to throw away. Mr. Lawson be- 
lieves that the privilege of using the racing boats for 
advertising purposes would bring at auction $2,000,000 
for each race. Sir Thomas, therefore, is far ‘‘ ahead 
of the game,’’ and his three seeming defeats have 
been for him literally golden successes. 
a . 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers. 


Use HorsFrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee, or Alcoholic 
drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 


If Your Physician 


prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will 
be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream to get a rich, deliciously-flavored milk food, per- 
fectly sterilized, according to latest sanitary methods. 
For general household uses. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 
© = 

TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many 
small annoyances. Lowrates. Efficient service. New 
York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, BRAWNY LEFT HALF- 
M. F. SWEENEY, HILL SCHOOL COACH AND WORLD'S CHAMPION BACK OF THE "VARSITY ELEVEN. JACK OWSLEY, NEW STAR HALP-BACK, COACHED BY AL 
JUMPER, EXPLAINING A PLAY TO FIELD-COACH CHADWICK. SHARPE. 4 
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COACH CHADWICK INSTRUCTING THE HALF-BACK METCALF DRILLED BY 


BACKS IN THE ART OF COACH CHADWICK IN CATCH- 
PUNTING. ING PUNTS. 
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A. 8. BATCHELDER, THE 230- C. T. RORABACK, WEIGHT 240 


POUND GUARD, EQUAL TO "VARSITY ELEVEN PLAYING ON THE DEFENSE, WITH SECOND POUNDS, HEAVIEST MAN ON 
THE SEVEREST ONSET. TAM ON THEIR FIVE-YARD LINS. THE FOOTBALL SQUAD. 









FIELD-COACH G, B. CHADWICK (AT LEFT) AND CAPTAIN RALPH BLOOMER, THE 210-POUND GUARD, “Pa” CORBIN COACHING CENTRE-RUSH RORABACK, THE CHIEF 
D. RAFFERTY. KICKING A GOAL. OF THE HEAVY-WEIGHTS, 


YALE’S HEAVY-WEIGHT FOOTBALL PLAYERS FOR 1903. 
SOME UF THE STALWARTS WHO HOPE TO MAKE THE ’VARSITY ELEVEN THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPION. 


Photographa hy Huhert M. Sedgwick 
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ONE OF THE WORST DISASTERS IN MODERN BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


SECTION (AT RIGHT) OF THE WABASH RAILROAD’S CANTILEVER BRIDGE, WHICH IS BEING BUILT OVER THE MONONGAHELA RIVER AT PITTSBURG, PARTIALLY WRECKED BY A HUGE CRANE 
WHICH FELL 175 FEET AND KILLED TWELVE MEN ON THE BARGES BELOW.—Sample. 





A Republican Club’s Magnificent Home. 


N° OTHER 
political 

body in the me- 
tropolis has of 
late years dis- 
played so much 
life and vigor 
as has the Re- 
publican Club 
of the city of 
New York. 
The club, which 
has a member- 
ship of 1,100, 
including many 
prominent 
men, recently 
gave impress- 
ive proof of its 
vitality and 
strength in the 
opening of its 
new and mag- 
nificent build- 
ing in West 
Fortieth 
HON. LOUIS STERN, THE ABLE AND POPULAR Gtreet. This 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLICAN CLUB 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

















structure is one 
of the finest 
club-houses in 
the entire city, and surpasses in elegance, conven- 
ience, and up-to-dateness the home of any other 
political organization. It is an imposing eleven-story 
edifice, 50 x 100 feet in dimensions, and it was erect- 
ed at a cost of $600,000. The five upper stories 
are divided into comfortable apartments for such 
members as choose to live there. The remainder 
of the building is devoted to the general uses of 
the membership, and comprises, besides other rooms, 
an assembly-room, a dining hall, a library, and a 
reading-room, all attractive in appearance and fur- 
nished in excellent taste. For years the Republicans of 
the city had desired such a pleasant gathering-place, but 
it was not until Mr. Louis Stern became president of 
the club that the plans for it materialized. President 
Stern took the initiative in the matter, and by his 
energy, zeal, personal influence, and financial liberality 
succeeded in having erected and equipped a structure 
which is a credit to him and his party associates. 

The dedicatory exercises at the new club-house 
were in keeping with the high character and the influ- 
ence and importance of the club. Some 38,000 enthu- 
siastic Republicans thronged the building and listened 
to masterly and eloquent speeches, surcharged with 
sound party doctrine, from such eminent statesmen as 
Secretary of the Navy Moody, Governor Odell, and 
Senator Depew. Hundreds of letters of regret and 
congratulation were received from the most prominent 
men in the party throughout the country, among these 
being President Roosevelt and Senator Platt. Mr. 
Louis Stern, the able and popular president of the 
club, on whose administration the occasion shed much 
glory, in his opening addresss described the wonderful 
growth of the organization since its humble birth in 
1879, and named famous statesmen who had been 
members of it. Senator Depew dwelt on the great 
work which the club had done, declared that its influ- 
ence had been powerful for reform in this city, and 


predicted for it a future of still greater usefulness and 
honor—a prophecy whose fulfillment is assured by the 
character and aims of the club’s officers and members. 


Padre Pedro, Recoleto Priest. 


Continued from page 412 


, 


Pedro de San Augustin, the ‘‘fighting padre,’’ who in 
1639 defeated the lake Moros. And in 1754, a Spanish 
freile, Father Ducos, commanding the fleet off Iligan, 
defeated the armada of the Moro pirates, killing about 
a thousand of these buccaneers. 

Of course there have been friars good and bad. 
But ‘‘ Father Peter,’’ though he might have had good 
cause to dislike the Americans, had always expressed the 
greatest admiration for them. They were “‘ political’’ 
(diplomatic) men. His mastering the English lan- 
guage was a compliment to us such as few Spaniards 
have seen fit to pay. He might have been narrow in 
religious matters, but, above all, he was conscie1.‘ious. 
While he could bathe his hands or face in the Aloran 
River, he could not goin. His education was a spar- 
tan one, and narrowing in its influences. All the so- 
ciety that he had ever had was that of a hundred 
students with the same ideals and inclination. The 
reputation of the friars in the Philippines has been 
depreciated by the conduct of the native priests. 
There was a padre named Pastor, an arrant coward 
and wholly ignorant and superstitious. Sly old fox, 
he used to bet his last cent on the cock fights, hiding 
up in the back window of Don Julian’s. Once, ona 
drunken spree, he let a layman wear his gown and 
rosary. The natives, showing more respect for the 
sacred vestments than the priest had shown, went out 
to kiss the hand of him who wore the robe. The work 
of the friars can be better appreciated by comparing 
the civilization of the Christian natives with the state 
of the barbarians and pagans. Whatever its defects 
may be, instead of the head-hunters and the idol- 
worshipers, the Filipino who has come within the in- 
fluence of Spanish priests, though often lavish and 
improvident, is neat, polite, and sociable. The friars, 
then, have done some good, and they are not so black 
as they are painted. 


a7 * 
Camp Life More Popular Than Ever. 


HE DAMP, cold, and gloomy weather of the past 
summer doubtless had something to do with the 
falling off in the patronage of the large summer hotels, 
but a more potent influence than the weather in this 
decline is the growing custom of ‘‘ camping out.’’ This 
is the cause assigned by so competent and astute an 
observer as Mr. George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central, and he is right. The 
““camping ’’ fad, if such it may be called, unlike many 
fads, accords with the dictates of common sense and 
the requirements of healthful and wholesome country 
living. Itis less expensive than the old way ; more 
free and unconventional, and therefore more restful 
and invigorating for body and mind. It brings the 
rest-seeker nearer to nature, too, a prime requisite in 
that pursuit. ‘‘ Camping out ’’ has, in brief, so many 
and such obvious advantages over the hotel life of 
other days that we believe the people who know its 
charm will never go back to the old way. It is a 
fashion that ! 1s come to stay, and to increase the 
number of its votaries every year. 


The Military Manoeuvres in Kentucky. 


AST YEAR for the first time, except during actual 
war, American Federal and State troops assembled 
in one place in force to undergo training in military 
evolutions on a large scale. That was at Fort Kiley, 
Kan., and the results there were so good that a similar 
undertaking was arranged for this year, and has just 
been concluded at West Point, Ky. In that locality 
the government has leased privileges on several thou- 
sand acres, comprising hills and dales and forests and 
streams, offering enough diversity to make an almost 
ideal spot in which to acquire experience in every va- 
riety of military field work. The region is a farming 
one, but it is not so thickly settled as to interfere with 
extensive operations. In the heart of it was estab- 
lished Camp Young, named after the army's chief-of- 
staff, and there were pitched the tents of some 13,000 
men, made up of regulars and members of the na- 
tional guard from six States. 

The State troops were crack organizations from 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ken- 
tucky, and the regulars were all from the Department 
of the Lakes. Major-General John C. Bates, of that 
department, was inchief command, and he was ably 
assisted by other well-known army officers. Colonel 
Arthur L. Wagner acted as principal umpire of the 
manoeuvres, and Colonel Edward A. Britton, as the 
representative of Governor Odell, of New York, was 
present as a military critic of the performances of the 
troops. The activities of the camp extended over a 
period of about two weeks, and the men got a good 
taste of practical soldiering, including drills, con- 
struction of defenses, campaign marches, and sham 
battles. For a portion of the time it rained heavily, caus- 
ing much discomfort and interfering with certain im- 
portant movements. The manceuvres were, however, 
on the whole very satisfactory and the men endured 
the strain remarkably wel!, there having been no 
casualties and no cases of serious illness among them. 

Before the arrival of the State troops the regulars 
were put through a series of evolutions by themselves, 
showing much efficiency in every feature of mimic war. 
Their fights were closely contested. The most sig- 
nificant and spectacular engagement in the war-game 
took place after the militia had reached the camp. 
The conditions in this event nearly approached those 
of real war. About 8,000 State guards and regulars 
participated in it, the forces on the two sides being al- 
most evenly matched. The ‘‘ Blues ’’ were commanded 
by Brigadier-General William A. Kobbe, and the 
‘* Browns ”’ by Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss. 
The battle was fought in a heavy rain-storm, and on 
wet and muddy ground. Infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery approved themselves well considering the weather. 

The manceuvres closed with a brilliant review of 
all the troops by General Bates and staff in the pres- 
ence of a large crowd of people from the surrounding 
country and from distant places. It was the general 
sentiment that the military meet had been a distinct 
benefit to all who attended it, and particularly to the 
State troops, who obtained a clearer insight into the 
duties of the professional soldier. The criticism was 
made, however, that most of the militia were unpre- 
pared for really severe work. Colonel Britton dis- 
tributed printed slips containing several pertinent ques- 
tions concerning the work done, to be answered by 
national guard officers and men. A report on the 
opinions thus obtained will be made to the commander 
of the New York National Guard and Governor Odell. 
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Ri mist was in the valley, 
The moon was on the bill, 

The gusty wind was calling, 
The frozen dews were chill. 


For, faint and far away, 
Be heard the mournful howling 


Of old dog Cray. Was old dog Tray. 


On Hallow Eve . . . 


Be put the earth-mould from him ~ Be peered between the lattice— 
And pushed the slab aside, 
Find sped along the highway— 
The gate was standing wide. 
He stirred beneath the gravestone, The frost had reaped the garden, 
But crippled, blind, and gray, 
Still watching on the door-step 


The cloth was spread for tea, 
AA stranger held the baby 

And rode it on bis knee. 
His wife was fair and smiling, 

Bis children laughed at play, 
By all he was forgotten, 

But old dog Cray. 


By Minna Irving 


The loving creature followed 
Chat shape of vapor pale 
Toward the clustered marbles 
Chat glimmered in the vale. 
The east was turning rosy 
With dreams of coming day, 
When through the churchyard wicket 
Went old dog Tray. 


) ® ® 


Beneath the early sunlight 
The frost was white as snow 
On sculptured shaft and pillar 
Find crosses in a row. 
AA little stiffened figure 
Among them silent lay— 
Still faithful to his master 
Was old dog Tray. 
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HENRY WARD TREANOR, WORLD’S CHAMPION NAVAL MARKSMAN, STANDING BY HIS GUN (AT 


RIGHT), COXSWAIN HAGBURG, WHO HELPED TRAIN TREANOR, AT LEFT. 


OTHER EXPERT GUNNERS ON THE “ INDIANA,” ABOARD WHICH THE WORLD'S BEST SHOOTING 


RECORD AT SEA WAS MADE. 


AMERICAN NAVAL GUNNER MAKES A NEW WORLD’S RECORD. 


SAILOR H. W. TREANOR, ON THE BATTLE-SHIP “ INDIANA,” HITS THE BULL’S-EYE OF A TARGET 1,600 YARDS AWAY FOUR TIMES IN TWO MINUTES AND EIGHTEEN SECONDS, WITH AN EIGHT-INCH GUN, 
WHILE THE VESSEL IS STEAMING AT EIGHT KNOTS AN HOUR.—Photographs by T.C. Muller. 


The World’s Champion Naval Marksman. 


WORLD’S RECORD in naval gunnery has recently 
been made, and, of course, by an American sailor, 
and on board an American war-ship. This man is 
naturally at present the most-talked-of individual in 
our navy. His name is Henry Ward Treanor, and he 
is a gun-pointer on the battle-ship Indiana. His un- 
paralleled feat consisted of hitting the bull’s-eye of a 
target 1,600 yards distant four times in two minutes 
and eighteen seconds, with an 8-inch gun, while the 
vessel was moving at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
The bull’s-eye is only four feet square, and seen from 
the ship it seemed scarcely more than four inches 
square. Treanor’s performance aroused unbounded 
admiration among both men and officers. It would 
have been a marvelous deed even for a man who had 
sedulously devoted himself for years to the practice of 
marksmanship at sea. It is all the more wonderful 
because Treanor has had a very limited experience in 
gun firing. 

A green landsman then, he enlisted in the navy 
only a little over two years ago, and had never before 
that set eyes on a big cannon. He has been a gun- 
pointer less than nine months. He, however, from 
the first took a deep interest in gun practice, and gave 
to it all the attention his other duties permitted. His 
superiors encouraged and trained him until he became 
an expert, but they never anticipated his exceptional 
feat. How remarkable thé latter is may be better re- 
alized when it is stated that a rifleman, stationary on 
firm land, could hardly at 1,000 yards’ distance send 
four shots in succession into a bull’s-eye of the size 
riddled by Treanor at 1,600 yards. Treanor’s record 
has been reported to the Navy Department, and has 
elicited the commendation of Rear-Admiral O’Neil, 
chief of the ordnance bureau. It is likely to cause the 
young gunner’s promotion to first-class gun-pointer, 
with an increase of fifteen dollars per month. Treanor 


is a smart fighting, as well as a firing, man, for he is 
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WATER-SOAKED PAPER MONEY, AMOUNTING TO $580,000, STACKED ON 
TABLES TO DRY, IN THE STRONG-ROOM OF THE UNITED STATES 


PAY DEPARTMENT AT MANILA.—T. S. Pugh. 


—— 





the champion middleweight pugilist of the North At- 
lantic fleet. 

Another record was broken on the Indiana by Sea- 
man H. T. Brall, who achieved three hits in thirty- 
four seconds with a 6-inch gun, while coxswain Reddie 
made four hits in five minutes and twenty-eight seconds 
with a 13-inch gun. The Jndiana therefore holds the 
world’s record for shooting, which is strange, consid- 
ering that she is the oldest ship in the navy and some- 
what old-fashioned in her equipment. 

* . 


The Oppressive “ Extreme of the Law.” 


AITHFULNESS IN the performance of official duty 
even down to the smallest details is always com- 
mendable, but when it is carried to an extreme, such 
as that exhibited the other day by certain customs offi- 
cials on our northern border at Newport, Vt., one is 
strongly reminded of the wooden stupidity of the 
creatures who figure in the stories of Lewis Carroll, 
with the difference that the latter are really amusing, 
while the immigration officials make one weary. In 
the instance in question two English delegates to a re- 
cent commercial congress in Montreal were held up on 
their return trip to Boston and detained for ten hours 
at Newport, because they failed to produce medical cer- 
tificates as required by the new immigration law. Of 
course the lack of these was a mistake, but being 
slight and obviously unintentional a sensible and re- 
sourceful official would have found some immediate way 
out of the difficulty, and not have subjected two inno- 
cent travelers to a delay that must have been highly 
exasperating, and might easily have been serious had 
it cost them the loss of a steamer connection. We 
might expect such things to occur in China, but not in 
a country supposedly governed and officered by wide- 
awake Americans. The incident recalls attention to 
the fact that, while men who obey orders strictly are 
numerous, they are few who under unforeseen circum- 
stances know how to exercise a wise discretion. 
* © 


Saving Half a 
Million Dollars. 


ROM TIME to time it becomes 
necessary for the government 

at Washington to ship large sums 
of money to the Philippine Islands 
in order to pay off the thousands of 
soldiers still stationed there. Usual- 
ly these heavy remittances reach the 
chief disbursing officer at Manila 
without accident. But some time 
ago a mishap befell one shipment 
which caused the receiving office a 
good deal of trouble. This money 
was sent from San Francisco to the 





Mexican Independence Day in Arizona. 


HILE THE Mexicans of Arizona, as good Amer- 
ican citizens, celebrate the Fourth of July with 
Latin enthusiasm, they do not forget the celebration 
of their own independence day, the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember. In 1810 Hidalgo, the Washington of Mexico, 
declared that country free from Spain. While the de- 
tails of that event are a little hazy in the Mexican 
mind, the form of its celebration is not. There should 
be speeches, a fiesta, and a bull-fight. 

The three days’ fiesta at Phoenix, Ariz., began and 
ended with bull-fights—‘‘ imitation bull-fights,’’ they 
called them, for they were not allowed to kill the bulls. 
But there was all the glamour of slashed trousers, red 
shawls, plunging bulls, and dashing toreadors. On 
the first day the fight was a ‘‘sham’’ indeed. The 
first bull was too good-natured—he would not fight. 
But as to the second, there were no doubts expressed. 
It had taken ten cowboys an hour to drag him into the 
chutes. When the toreador capitan threw open the 
gates with a proud gesture the bull, who was christ- 
ened ‘‘Bad Hombre’’ (that is, ‘‘bad man’’), came 
out with a rush and promptly chased him behind a 
barricade. Up to this point it was a joke, but when 
Bad Hombre, in his fury, uprooted the barricade there 
was a scattering of red-coated toreadors. They scaled 
the fence like lizards, and Bad Hombre was the whole 
show. The capitan lost courage and refused to re- 
enter the ring—the bull-fight was over for that day. 

On the last day a genuine matador from old Mex- 
ico was discovered making music for the merry-go- 
round. He was easily induced to battle with Bad 
Hombre. Bad Hombre did his best, but ‘‘ Musica ”’ 
was too quick for him. Stepping into the ring he 
taunted him, waved red shawls in his face, and evaded 
each furious attack with a calm smile. ‘* Musi- 
ca’s’’ only regret was that they would not allow him 
to finish the bull. Bad Hombre’s spirit was broken ; 
he gave uy the fight and turned back to his gate. 








chief paymaster at Manila by the 
army transport Sumner. It amount- 
ed to $580,000 in paper currency, 
and it was stored for safe keep- 
ing in the vessel’s powder magazine. 
But the ship encountered a typhoon 
and was badly shaken up, so that 
when the magazine was opened 
after her arrival at Manila it was 
found to contain several feet of 
water, in which the boxes _hold- 
ing the money were floating. The 
bills, which were thoroughly drench- 
ed, were at once taken to the 
strong room of the army pay de- 
partment and stacked on tables to 
dry. The drying process was com- 
pleted by laying each bill sep- 
arately on a blotter and passing a 
hot iron over it. The task was 
tedious, but the notes were little the 
worse for their soaking. 








PAY-DEPARTMENT CLERK COMPLETING THE DRYING PROCESS BY CARE- 
FULLY IRONING EACH BILL SEPARATELY. 
7. 8. Pugh. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL. 
E WAS standing near one of his old avenue re- 
sorts waiting for his prey. Three days he had 
watched and waited there. On the fourth his patience 
was rewarded. Jimmy saw the detective first, and 
sidled up to him. 

‘*You’re not runnin’ us poor fellows out agafwh ?’’ 
he said, with a broad grin on his face. 

‘* Jimmy !’’ the detective exclaimed in surprise. 

**Yes! I’m back.’’ 

‘*Why—how did you come back ?”’ 

** Walked,’’ was the laconic reply. 

‘*But—but that murder, and 

Jimmy grinned. ‘‘I was a green one then. But 
I ain’t so any more. There warn’t any murder. But 
you did scare me you just bet you did !’’ 

The detective recovered himself and, seeing that 
Jimmy held no hard feelings against him, indulgently 
laughed a little at the joke. 

‘*Now, if there had been a murder like this one in 
the papers I might have been frightened away for 
good,’’ Jimmy continued, loquaciously. ‘“‘That was a 
great murder, and they did it well.’’ 

‘*Who did it?’’ sharply demanded the detective. 

‘*Why—er—oh, you don’t know? Are you on the 
case ?”’ 

The detective remembered the many times that 
Jimmy had helped the police to solve mysterious 
crimes, putting them on the scent which ultimately led 
to victory, and he now regarded the little man before 
him with new interest. 

‘*See here, Jimmy, if you can help me in this case 
you’ll do me a great favor,’’ he said, touching Jimmy’s 
arm appealingly. ‘‘ We have no clew to the murder, 
and you might help us.’’ 

** Yes, I might—and again I mightn’t.’’ 

‘* But we would reward you for it as of old.’’ 

‘And then drive me out of the city when you 
didn’t want me !”’ 

“‘Not again, Jimmy—not as long as I’m on the 
force.”’ 

Jimmy looked up at the handsome face. ‘‘* You’d 
let me live and die here, right in New York, and never 

never—-drive me away~ unless ” 

‘*Not unless you committed some crime that we 
couldn’t overlook.’’ 

Jimmy stopped to think. His form was bent a 
little through age and nightly associations with damp 
floors and damper barns and open fields. When he 
spoke again he said, slowly, 

** You must let me do it in my own way. I must 
go slow about it, or we’ll miss them—there were two 

one held the man, while the other stuck him. I 
know ’em; both of ’em. They’re out of the city now, 
but they are comin’ in a few days—or nights.’’ 

The detective was all eagerness, bending forward 
to listen. The story seemed too good and marvelous 
to be true. While all the rest of the detective force 
was hunting for a clew to the great crime, and the 
newspapers were blaming and ridiculing the police for 
their inability to fathom the simplest of criminal mys- 
teries, Jimmy had the whole story at his tongue’s end. 

““It must be you an’ the captain,’’ Jimmy con- 


” 





“THE POLISHED GLITTER OF PISTOLS FLASHED FROM THE HANDS OF 
THE RAIDING PARTY.” 





tinued. ‘‘I’ll deliver the murderers over to both of 
you. The night they come to the city I'll point them 
out to you. They’re strangers here, and you don’t 
know them. I met them in San Francisco two years 
ago.’”’ 

Then in plausible tones Jimmy related his fictitious 
account of the story of murder which had filled the 
papers for weeks past with pages of sensational guess- 
work. 

**Mind, you must let me work it out my way,”’ 
Jimmy admonished at the close. ‘‘I’ll watch for ’em, 
and when they come you and the captain must come to 
where they hold out, and nab ’em. I’m not in it any 
more. It wouldn’t be safe for me to stay here another 
night—and you said I could live and die here ?”’ 

“* You’ ll be protected to the last, Jimmy, and no one 
will know that you betrayed your companions,’’ the 
detective said, reassuringly. 

** Mind, you must bring the captain, too, and no one 
else.’’ 

**No one else, Jimmy. The captain and I will get 
all the glory of the capture.’’ 

** And me—what do I get ?’’ 

“*The reward of fifty dollars, Jimmy, and immunity 
from future arrest.”’ 

“* Forever and forever ?’’ 

“Forever and forever,’’ repeated the officer, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, ** unless a 

ips Unless I commit a new crime ?’’ 

‘*That’s it, Jimmy. Now, don’t slip up and let the 
fellows fall down with you.’”’ 

‘* Did I ever slip up in anything I promised you 

““No, Jimmy; your record is clear in that respect.’ 

When the two separated Jimmy walked down the 
avenue and studied the objects of interest and love 
with all the delight of a child among his menagerie of 
wooden toys. There was a pathetic expression in the 
watery eyes at times, but a crafty look seemed to pre- 
dominate every time he glanced up and saw a policeman. 

Nearly a week later Jimmy approached his detective 
friend and said, ‘‘ Hist, now! They come to-night 
at Jerry’s, on the avenue. You know the way inside. 
You an’ the captain come, an’ I’ll meet you there. 
We can nab ’em an’ get out soon.’’ 

The detective’s eyes gleamed with excitement. This 
was good news. It would mean promotion for him and 
the captain. He shook Jimmy’s hand and walked back 
to the station-house to make known his story of good 
luck. Jimmy turned down the avenue and grinned dia- 
bolically over his shoulder. 

Jerry’s, on the avenue, was a notorious dive and 
gambling place, which had flourished in the very face 
of areform administration, having received tips from 
some unknown quarter whenever the police attempted 
to raid it. The gilded hall inside was protected from 
curious sight-seers by massive steel doors and a net- 
work of false doors and entrance halls. Electric but- 
tons were scattered around in endless profusion, with 
well-paid attendants watching them to give the first 
signal of danger. 

Jimmy had free entrance to this gambling place, 
for he was known to the men who resorted thither. 
Likewise the captain and Jimmy’s friend, the detective, 
had the mystery of the 
endless series of doors 
and signal buttons in 
their possession; but 
on this night, when they 
appeared in citizens’ 
clothes, the proprietor 
looked at them in alarm. 

“*What’s up?’’ he 
asked in a loud whisper. 
“Is it ‘Close up’ ?’’ 

““No; we’re only 
here on a little private 
business, ’’ answered the 
vaptain. ‘‘We havea 
criminal in the toils who 
will come here later, and 
we want to arrest him.’’ 

“Is that all?” 
breathed the proprietor, 
with a sigh of relief. 
“*Then make yourself at 
home. Please yourself, 
but first let me order 
drinks for you.”’ 

““Ah, there’s Jim- 
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my,”’ said the detective, pointing toward that individ- 
ual seated by a table. 

** Make it three, then,’’ said the proprietor, nodding 
toward Jimmy. The captain and his detective walked 
over to the table. 

**Everything all right, Jimmy ?’’ asked the latter. 

Looking around furtively before answering, Jimmy 
placed a hand to his mouth and replied: ‘‘ They will 
be here a little late--between twelve and one.”’ 

‘‘That’s an hour or more to wait,’’ sighed the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ It’s stupid sitting here.’’ 

‘“We might watch the game a little.’’ 

The two walked over to the faro table ; but Jimmy 
remained at his post. The game was in full blast. 
Heavy stakes were being placed, and excitement ran 
so high that poor, forlorn Jimmy was forgotten. He 
looked furtively at the captain and detective, and then 
at the gilded clock over the desk. 

There was an exceptionally heavy line of bets accu- 
mulating as the hands of the clock pointed to midnight. 
Not one in the audience had eyes or ears for anything 
outside of the densely-packed circle around the table. 
Jimmy cautiously moved toward the door, stepped into 
a small corridor-room, and touched a button. There 
was no response apparently to it; but he waited pa- 
tiently. He was not a brave man; but there was 
abundant reserve nerve which few appreciated. 

One, two, three minutes passed, and nothing was 
heard above the murmurings and whisperings of the 
faro dealers and their interested spectators. Jimmy 
stood motionless in his small room. Then there was a 
slight commotion outside. He peeped through the 
door to see if it had attracted the attention of the 
gamblers or the attendants. But the game was too 
engrossing for such a small thing to disturb them. 

There was another shuffle and commotion outside. 
Then the door opened and three men, followed by 
many others, in uniform and in citizens’ clothes, 
pushed through. Jimmy raised a hand of warning, 
and whispered, ‘‘In there! You’ve caught them 
at 11 

When the excited gamblers turned they saw adozen 
policemen, private detectives, and several city officials 
obstructing their only means of exit. The polished 
glitter of pistols flashed from the hands of the raiding 
party. 

**Gentlemen, do not attempt to escape,’’ said an 
authoritative voice. ‘“*‘We have come here for certain 
ones, and after we have arrested them the rest can 
go peacefully.’’ 

The proprietor, seeing the members of the district 
attorney’s staff among the raiders, vainly looked around 
for some avenue of escape ; but sharp eyes had singled 
him out for their victim. 

‘‘This is our friend Jerry,’’ politely remarked the 
district attorney’s assistant. ‘‘We have nabbed him 
at last.”’ 

Then, with a little start of surprise, he added, 

‘*And you, too, captain? This looks bad! And 
your detective? Well, well, this is a night’s haul.’’ 

The captain was surprised beyond measure, and lost 
complete control of himself. 

Continued on page 42s 





“VAINLY LOOKED AROUND FOR SOME AVENUE 
OF ESCAPE.” 
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ILL SO GOOD-NA A ATA L 
BULL 80 GOOD-NATURED THAT HE COULD NOT BE “ MUSICA,” THE MATADOR, OPENING HOSTILITIES WITH “ BAD 

PROVOKED TO FIGHT. HOMBRE,” A FIERCE BULL 

: ‘ 




















“ BAD HOMBRE” MAKING A FURIOUS DASH, WHICH “ MUSICA” SKILLFULLY EVADES. 
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UNABLE TO REACH AND GORE HIS ENEMIES, “ BAD HOMBRE” GIVES UP THE FIGHT AND 


THREE BULL-FIGHTERS WORRYING THE PUGNACIOUS “ BAD HOMBRE” AND 
RETURNS TO HIS GATE. 


ROUSING HIS IRE. 


; A BULL-FIGHT IN ARIZONA. 
CELEBRATING MEXICO’S DAY OF INDEPENDENCE ACROSS THE FRONTIER.—Pholographs by Dane Coolidge. See page 417. 
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SOLDIER ABOUT TO RELIEVE 4 gpipy BEFORE 1 


COLONEL EDWARD E, BRITTON, N. G. 
8. N. Y., THE CRITIC OF THE 
MANCEUVRES. 





lL. TEAM OUT 
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— NA BMENT i 
LEISURE HOUR OF THE SOLDIERS AFTER MESS. ACROBATS OF THE SECOND INDIA FOR 


AT THE GREAT MILITA# 
MILITIAMEN’S LIFE AT CAMP YOUNG, WHERE TROOPS FROM SIX STATES JOINED THE UNITEDPTAT] 








QUARTERMASTER TAKING AN 
ACCOUNT OF STORES 
IN CAMP. 
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p INDIANA BMENT Por yin; 


A PYRAMID. - COLONEL ROGER T. WILLIAMS, OF THE CRACK SECOND KENTUCKY REGIMENT, GIVING ORDERS TO HIS STAFF. 


TAwW MEET IN KENTUCKY. 
NITEDSTATES R EGULARS IN WARLIKE MANCEUVRES.— Photographs by our staff artist, T. C. Muller. See page 414. 
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THE PALACE, 


When I was a King and a Mason—a Master proven and skilled— 
I cleared me ground for a palace such as a King should build. 

I decreed and dug down to my levels. Presently, under the silt, 
I came on the wreck of a palace such as a King had built. 


There was no worth in the fashion—there was no wit in the plan— 
Hither and thither, aimless, the ruined footings ran 
Masonry, brute, mishandled, but carven on every stone: 

** After me cometh a Builder ; tell him I, too, have known.” 

in the open noon of my pride, 
they whispered and called 


When I was a King and a Mason 

They sent me a word from the Darkness 
me aside. 

They said: “The end is forbidden.” 

And thy palace shall stand as that other’s 
shrall build.’’ 


They said: “ Thy use is fulfilled, 
thespoil of a King who 


I called my men from my trenches, my quarries, my wharves, and my 
shears, 7" i ; 
All | had wrought I abandoned to the faith of the faithless years ; 
Only I cut on the timber, only I carved on the stone: i 
* After me cometh a Builder ; tell him I, too, have known ! 
{[Copyrighted, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling. ] 
Krom “ The Five Nations.” 
O COMPETENT critic, in our opinion, will be in- 
clined to question the assertion that such poems 
as those appearing in ‘‘ The Five Nations,’’ Rudyard 
Kipling’s latest volume, entitle their author to rank 
among the true and great poets of modern times, as he 
has already been numbered among the best of modern 
novelists. The genius that can produce such lines as 
those we have selected to head this page is of the 
genuine stamp, the possessor of it a born singer, a man 
whose lips have been touched by the real fire from 
heaven. And the poem from which these stanzas are 
taken, while of the best in this collection of twenty-five, 
is but little above the level of them all in natural- 
ness and dignity of expression, in grace and 


tiful figures. The pub lisher declares, on his 
part, that he is ready to do the fair thing by the 
author not only as to a due share of the cash re- 
ceipts, but also, we sup pose, in such other ma- 
terial matters as bind ing, manner of publica- 
tion, ete., and if there is any difference of opinion 
on these points he will leave the decision, he 
says, to such competent judges as Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Long man, the veteran pub- 
lisher. Nothing could be fairer than this. The 
author could hardly have ground for quarrel any- 


she, reads all the kind things the critics are 
saying about the story and hears how the edi- 
tions and sales are mounting up into beau- 








way as to the treatment his foundling has_re- 
ceived. He left it on the doorstep without 
even a name pinned on U it, and the publisher has 


taken it in and cared for it in a truly handsome 
way. The manner of its appearance has furnished 
the title, which is a little awkward, but otherwise quite 
the proper thing. As to the story itself, it is one which 
any writer of the day might well be proud to own, 
even though it should be a new departure by Mr. Mere- 
dith himself or Mr. Henry James. 
_ 

WE ARE free to confess that we have read no 

story during the present year, not excepting 
the excellent tales of Ralph Conner, that has held our 
interest so closely from beginning to end as Eugene 
Thwing’s ‘‘ Red-Keggers’’ (The Book-Lover Press, 
New York). For Mr. Thwing’s first novel, as we take 





beauty, in sensuous feeling and impassioned 
utterance—in almost every quality, in brief, 
that enters into the product of a true poet’s 
art. Few of these poems will suffer in the 
comparison with the best of Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Longfellow, or Lowell as examples of 
the highest form of literary achievement. 
Nearly every poem in the volume is on some 
theme suggested by Mr. Kipling’s experiences 
in the South African war, and the sturdy brav- 
ery of the Boer no less than the valiant heroism 
of the Briton is celebrated in these verses ; 
while the atmosphere of the kopje and the velt 
blows through them all. Where, for instance, 
can anything be found in modern verse exceed- 
ing in sonorous vigor and martial swing the 
lines on ‘‘ The Parting of the Columns,’’ writ- 
ten in praise of the Colonials who served in the 
war: 

“There isn’t much we ‘aven’t shared since Kriiger cut an’ 

run 


The same old work, the same old skoff, the same old dust 
and sun; 

The same old chance that laid us out, or winked an’ let us 
through, 


The same old Life, the same old Death. Good-bye good 


luck to you !”" 
In delicacy and sweetness of sentiment one 
might search long to find anything finer than 
that poem in which South Africa is idealized as 
a wonderful woman : 
** Lived a woman wonderful, 
(May the Lord amend her !) 
Neither simple, kind, nor true, 
But her pagan beauty drew 
Christian gentlemen a few 
Hotly to attend her.”’ 
a 
HE READING public may be pardoned for enter- 
taining a degree of suspicion as to the veracity 
and good faith of the account given by the publisher of 
the novel, ‘‘ The MS. in a Red Box’’ (Lane), of the way 
that the manuscript of the story came into his posses- 
sion and how he came to publish it. This inclination 
to fight shy of mysterious origins of books has been 
made stronger just now, perhaps, by the confession of 
the ruse employed to excite interest in the atrabilious 
meditations of ‘‘ Arthur Stirling.’’ Nevertheless, we 
have no reason to suppose that the publisher of the 
Bodley Head has told anything but the exact truth in 
his prefatory note to this story in which we are in- 
formed that a parcel containing the manuscript of the 
novel was left at his London office one day in April 
last ; that no letter or writing of any kind accompanied 
it to identify the author, and that the name and 
whereabouts of that person, be it man or woman, are 
not known to this day. Repeated and strenuous ef- 
forts in the shape of advertisements in the English lit- 
erary weeklies, urging the unknown to come forward, 
‘“when he will hear something to his advantage,’’ 
have been to no purpose; the writerof ‘‘The MS. ina 
Red Box ’’ is still roaming around somewhere incognito, 
and for aught anybody knows it may be King Edward 
himself, in which case, we suppose, the etiquette 
which doth hedge a king will prevent the authorship 
from being disclosed until after the ruler of England 
is gathered to his fathers. The story from the red 
box impressed the publisher’s reader and the publisher 
himself so deeply and favorably that it was deter- 
mined to bring the book out anyway, trusting that its 
assured popularity and success, together with the 
handsome sum in royalties certain to accrue from its 
sale, would bring the mysterious personage responsible 
for the work from under cover. He, or she, hasn’t 
come out yet ; but he, or she, surely will when he, or 








“PER THIS FOOD 


TRATIONS FOR “ PA GLADDEN.” 


it to be, it is certainly a remarkable and noteworthy 
achievement. We happen to have a considerable 
familiarity with the life and the manner of men de- 
picted in the story, and can testify from personal 
knowledge to the fidelity with which Mr. Thwing has 
drawn his sketches. We have known Barney O’ Boyle, 
the rough-hewn, big-hearted hero ; Norine Malony, his 
sweetheart; Sam Hawkins. and all his rascally follow- 
ers, Red Keleham and his drunken crew, and know 
how faithfully their portraits have been drawn in this 
book. The story takes its title from ‘‘ Red Keg,’’ a 
settlement of lumbermen and pioneer farmers in 
Michigan in the days following the Civil War, and the 
narrative has to do with the rough, adventurous and 
picturesque characters of the men and women, the 
Red-Keggers, who make up this community. The 
story is as full of thrilling situations as a nut is of 
meat, and the reader’s interest is kept aflame from 
the very start in a series of startling dramatic situa- 
tions and hairbreadth escapes. But with all its thrills 
and sensations the story is far above the ‘‘ blood and 
thunder’’ style of literature. It is raised above that 
class, not only by its literary tone and finish, but by 
its pure and bracing moral atmosphere and its high 
purpose. 
7 
T IS NOT the Guy Wetmore Carryl made familiar 
to the reading public by “‘ Grimm Tales Made Gay,”’ 
and many other happy whimsicalities and delightful 
conceits in the magazines in years past, that we meet 
in the author of ‘‘Zut and the Parisians ’’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company), but a Mr. Carryl ambitious to 
achieve literary work of a higher and more enduring 
order. The wit and vivacity are here, the light touch 
and nimble fancy, but along with these are the soberer 
and more solid qualities going with a higher range of 
literary workmanship. It was about a year ago that 
Mr. Carryl suddenly abandoned the vein which he had 
made peculiarly his own, and turned his attention to 
fiction. His first novel, ‘‘The Lieutenant-Governor, ’”’ 
appeared last spring and met with a flattering success ; 
and several of the French stories contained in his new 
volume have appeared in the leading magazines. Mr. 
Carryl long since abandoned New York, where he was 


prominent in society. For some years he resided in 
Paris, as the representative of Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
and at that time gained an unusually intimate acquaint- 
ance with the varied life of the French capital. Since 
his return to this country he has built himself a charm- 
ingly original bungalow on the Massachusetts north 
shore, where he resides the year round, and which 
goes by the eloquent name of ‘‘ Shingle Blessedness.”’ 
HAT CLEVER little English publication, ‘‘ Books 
of To-day and Books of To-morrow,’ for this 
month, has some good literary saws, among which we 
find: There are more than three Shamrocks ’twixt 
the cup and the Lipton. Anthony Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. It is a wrong Lane that has 
no MS. ina Red Box. If you want to know the Times, 
ask Mr. Moberley Bell. Read Marie Corelli in haste 
and repent at leisure. All that glitters is not Bobert- 
son Nicoll. ‘* Charge, Chesterton, charge ! On, Stanley 
Weyman, on!’’ were the last words of Marmion. 
Read Mark Twain and inwardly digest. A Little White 
Bird in the hand is worth two in the Bonnie Briar 
Bush. Hall Caine and no play make Jack a dull boy. 
a 


THE PROVINCE of Brittany—quaint, romantic, and 
picturesque —has furnished the theme for so many 
legends, songs, epics, and stirring tales of war and 
chivalry that the very word calls up to the mind of the 
reader a host of delightful literary memories. And it 
is this land of song and story that Margaret Horton 
has chosen for the scene of her latest and best ro- 
mance, ‘‘The Castle of Twilight’? (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago). It is the Brittany, too, 
of the feudal days,the most romantic, eventful, 
and glorious period in Breton history, that fur- 
nishes the scenery and characters which the 
author has woven into her story. Mrs. Horton 
has written other good novels, but none com- 
parable with “‘The,Castle of Twilight’’ in 
conception, treatment, and all the qualities that 
go to make a work of genuine literary merit. 
She has caught the spirit of the time, the land, 
and the people of whom she writes in a remark- 
able degree, and the story is an achievement 
in fiction worthy of the highest commendation. 
+ 
OT THE least among the valuable and en- 
tertaining features of the Century for the 
past year or two have been the ‘‘ Pa Gladden’”’ 
stories, contributed thereto by Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, and the readers of that periodical will 
be pleased to know that these sketches have 
now been gathered up and published in book 
form by the Century Company. Humor, pa- 
thos, and homely philosophy are combined in 
these stories in happy proportions, and they are 
entirely worthy of preservation in book form. 


," A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF W. L. JACOBS'S ILLUS- a 


NNOUNCEMENT of art editions of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ and 
““Lovey Mary,’’ in time for holiday buying, revives 
interest in the unflagging popularity of these two 
books. ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs’’ began modestly with three 
small editions. In five months it was being printed 
by the ten thousand, in a year by the twenty thou- 
sand, and the sale has been over sixty thousand in 
a single month. When “‘ Lovey Mary ’’ was issued, 
a year and a half after ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs,’’ the advance 
sale, before publication, was over one hundred thou- 
sand. 


a 
«¢|N THE Seven Woods : Being Poems Chiefly of the 
Irish Heroic Age,’’ is the title of the new book of 
poems by Mr. W. B. Yeats, which the Macmillan Com- 
pany has just brought out. In one of them Mr. Yeats 
describes the difficulty of the poet’s work with a few 
lines of which Keats might have been proud : 


“1 said a line will take us hours maybe, 
Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought 
Our stitching and unstitching has been naught. 
Better go down upon your marrow bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper in all kinds of weather; 
For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world.” 
a 


ME. NORMAN DUNCAN, who spent the summer 

just past in cruising along the coast of Labrador 
and Newfoundland, has made use of some of his ex- 
periences thus gained in his new volume of stories of 
the fisher folk of that region, brought out by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., under the name of “‘The Ways of the 
Sea.’’ But Mr. Duncan’s knowledge of the life of 
these coast people is by no means limited to the ob- 
servations of one summer. He has, in fact, lived 
among them for years, and shared the perils and vicis- 
situdes of their adventurous calling to a degree that 
makes him a faithful interpreter of the character and 
philosophy of these hardy seamen. 

LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 
& & 


PuRE blood, bright eyes, bounding step, high spirits, 
good health-—synonymous with Abbott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, intelligently used. Test it. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER ) LOWER END OF THE CRESCENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI AT NEW ORLEANS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE HIGHEST BUILDING IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 
Warren A, Mackie. Louisiana. 
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YOUR MONEY OR YOUR INSEPARABLE PLAY- 
LIFE. MATES. 


Mrs, A W. Pearce, R U, Barnum, Connec- 
inois ticut. 
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DELAWARE RIVER NAVIGATION COM- aed ae. , at : + ll FIRST LIGHT INFANTRY PARADING AT 
PANY’S WHARF AT TRENTON, N. J., ~ - . y “te PROVIDENCE, R. I., WITH THE HON- 
UNDER WATER DURING / » A : OURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
THE FLOOD. a OF LONDON. 
John H. Blackwood, New Jersey. ’ ‘ Dr. Randall, Rhode Island. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
LAWN-MOWER 
ON MR. GEORGE we, 
WESTING- 
& HOUSE'S 
} ESTATE, AT 
| 
| LENOX, MASS. 
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New York, 








SOVEREIGN GRAND LODGE OF ODD FELLOWS ENJOYING AN OYSTER-ROAST Al DEDICATION OF THE LARGEST STONE ARCH BRIDGE IN KANSAS, BUILT OVER THE WAL- 
ANNAPOLIS, MD.— Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. NUT RIVER, SEVEN MILES FROM ARKANSAS CITY.—Joln H. Sanders, Kansas. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—LOUISIANA WINS. 
PEEPS AT THE WORLD’S DELIGHTFUL PANORAMA THROUGH THE LENSES OF COMPETENT CAMERISTS, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 429.) 
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ROBERT 8. STANGLAND, THE 
GIANT HALF-BACK, ONE OF THE 
MOST CAPABLE PLAYERS ON FOOTBALL FIGURES 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN GREAT BRITAIN.—To 
FOOTBALL TEAM OF THIS SEA- most people in this coun- 
8ON.— Karle. try the statement will 


probably be a surprise 
that notwithstanding the great attendance of spec- 
tators at the big football games between Ameri- 
can college teams and the large sums paid for admis- 
sion, they are very small items as compared with the 
number of persons who go to see football played in Great 
Britain and the sums spent on the game in that coun- 
try. According to conservative estimates there was 
spent on English football last season over $5,700,000. 
It is probably not generally known in the United States 
that in Great Britain football is on somewhat the same 
basis as baseball here. That is, though cricket is the 
so-called national game of England, football is the 
game in which the greatest competition for players 
exists, and regular salaries are paid to good players 
on the various teams. Twenty dollars a week, with a 
signing fee of $50, is the highest salary which can be 
legally paid, but this is got around by “‘ presents,’’ 
** friendly contributions,’’ etc.; while the salary itself 
is made permanent for the entire year and not simply 
for the football season. As showing what the salary 
list of the first-class clubs means, it may be mentioned 
that the Newcastle United Club paid $37,500 for wages 
and expenses pertaining to players. This sum was $10, - 
000 more than in the previous year, which indicates 
that the salary lists of the English clubs are on the in- 
crease. The Manchester City Club, another of the 
first-class clubs, had a bill for players’ wages of $29,- 
000, an increase of over $5,000. The league clubs in 
England and Scotland are federated for transfer pur- 
poses, and so keen has their quest for players been 
that there is scarcely a player of promise who is not 
**held’’ by one club or another, which fact means that 
big transfer fees rising up to $1,500 and $2,000 have 
to be paid. 
7 
AUTOMOBILE HANDICAP PROBLEM.—The greatest 
drawback to automobile racing, or any other form of 
competition in which motor vehicles of various makes, 
weights, and types are entered, is the difficulty of ar- 
ranging an equitable and satisfactory handicap. Ex- 
perience has proved that it is impossible to handicap 
by any system based on the horse-power of the ma- 
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SAMUEL NEEL, OF WYOMING, WINNING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP FROM WILLIAM GRAHAM IN A SPIRITED 


GAME IN THE RECENT TOURNAMENT AT DENVER, COL.— Clark. 


the World of Sports = 


By H. P. Burchell 


chines or upon the various forms of motive power, and 
the various types differ so widely that, for the present 
at least, it is not possible to classify by the models. 
Recourse has been had to classifying by weight, which 
has not been altogether satisfactory. While the pri- 
mary object of automobile racing is the enjoyment of 
the very exciting sport, it has a very practical side in 
the opportunities it offers for demonstrating the speed, 
reliability, and other advantages of the various makes 
to the general public. The average prospective pur- 
chaser of an automobile is usually guided very largely 
in his selection by the amount of money he wishes to 
spend, selecting what he considers the best vehicle for 
his purpose within his limit of expense, so that the 
plan of classifying machines according to their prices 
has been tried. If racing machines are allowed to 
race at all—and it is maintained by many makers, as 
well as persons prominent in other ways in the sport, 
that they are a detriment to the best interests of the 
sport—they should be classified by weight and com- 
pelled to race in a class by themselves. Experience 
has shown that there is a definite ratio between weight 
and power, which cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
a 

Miss ADAIR’S EXCELLENT GOLF.-- The presence of 
Miss Rhona Adair, England and Ireland's woman golf 
champion, in America has had a stimulating effect 
upon women’s golf activity in the East, and, although 
she may take part in no other big tournament during 
the remainder of her stay, invitations have been ex- 
tended to Miss Adair to visit a number of courses be- 
fore she departs for home. Her presence in a big 
Philadelphia competition, in which the leading women 
of the country, except those of the West, were en- 
tered, was in itself a prominent feature of the year’s 
golf performances. In this Miss Adair has given the 
women in golf what the men have recently enjoyed in 
the visit of the Oxford and Cambridge golfing team. 
Never before, with the exception of the professional 
visits of Vardon and Taylor, has America been so fa- 
vored with visiting golfers who have won high rank in 
the game. Helpful lessons have been learned by both 
men and women students who have been keen observ- 
ers of the foreigners’ methods of play. The English- 
men, and Miss Adair also, exhibit a certain careless 
ease in their game that has surprised many of the 
hard-working players here. The fact has often been 

















= MISS RHONA ADAIR, WOMAN GOLF 
CHAMPION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
mentioned that the 


PLAYING AT A TOURNAMENT 
American golfer works ARRANGED BY MRS. CLEMENT 
too hard over his game. GRISCOM AT HAVERFORD, PENN. 
That is, he gives a great- Peirce & Jones. 
er appearance of seri- 
ousness and intense desire to win than is apparent in 
the play of the foreigners. 
a 

AFTER THE BEAGLE Hounps.—It is not hard to find 
a reason for the increased popularity of hunting in this 
country, for it is a glorious pastime to which all who 
ever indulged in the delightfully invigorating exercise 
will testify, but to the experienced sportsman beagle 
hunting is the ‘‘ real thing,’’ and its devotees are loud 
in its praises over the other forms of hunting. If one 
wishes to see every turn puzzled out and the hounds’ 
scenting powers tried to the utmost, one must have a 
day with the beagles. As a sport it is becoming more 
popular every season, and there are now in this country 
several well-known packs which hunt regularly, afford- 
ing capital enjoyment. For a professional or business 
man, fox hunting is generally out of the question, as 
it takes up too much time, but most men can get off 
for a few hours once or twice a week for a run with 
the beagles. 





os 

POPULARITY OF FENCING.—Fencing among women 
promises to achieve a popularity this season never ac- 
corded the sport before by the fair devotees. Many 
competitions are scheduled which indicate women’s 
appreciation of this excellent exercise, which can be 
indulged in by them without public displays and with- 
out fear of acquiring ‘‘manny ”’ characteristics. The 
Fencers’ Club, of New York, offers to its female mem- 
bers advantages that tend to advance the game. The 
officers of the National Amateur Fencers’ League of 
America contemplate a series of intercity team con- 
tests between the fencing clubs of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. The intercollegiate 
fencing championship will probably be held at the New 
York Athletic Club toward the end of the season. _Lit- 
tle work has been done as yet in the college fencing 
clubs, but. after Thanksgiving the series of college 
dual matches will begin. Columbia, Cornell, Yale, 
Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, West Point, and 
Annapolis will all take an active part in the college 
fencing affairs this season. 
































JOHN L. SULLIVAN (AT LEFT) UMPIRING THE LANCASTER COUNTY (PENN.) CHAMPIONSHIP BASE- 
BALL GAME, IN WHICH LANCASTER DEFEATED EPHRATA—MC MICHAEL, EPHRATA’S 
PITCHER, IN THE BOX (AT RIGHT).—R. D. von Nieda, Pennsylvania. 


a 


MISS TAYLOR, EXPERT IN SEA ATHLETICS, TAKING THE RING-TOSS CHAMPIONSHIP FROM THE 
HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, OF LONDON, ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 
“ MAYFLOWER” DURING THE VOYAGE TO BOSTON. 
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HOBART BOSWORTH AND CORONA 
RICCARDO IN ACT I. OF “ MARTA 
OF THE LOWLANDS,” THE SPANISH 
PLAY AT THE MANHATTAN.— Byron. 


SIR HENRY IRVING, WHO IS AP- 

PEARING IN THE SARDOU DRAMA, 

“DANTE,’ AT THE BROADWAY. 
Copyright by BE. W. Histed 
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KYRLE BELLEW AS THE PICTURESQUE “ RAFFLES,” 
AT THE PRINCESS.—Sarony. 





THE NOVEL SCENE IN “ BABES IN TOYLAND,” AT THE MAJESTIC, 
SHOWING THE WALL OF “ CONTRARY MARY'S” GARDEN— 
WILLIAM NORKI3S AND MABEL BARRISON (THE “ BABES ”) 
SEATED UNDER THE WALL.-~/tyron. 




















E. H. SOTHERN AND CECILIA 

LOFTUS IN ACT IV. OF “ THE 

PROUD PRINCE,” AT THE HERALD 
SQUARE.— Byron. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO HAS 

MADE A HIT AS “ COUSIN KATE,” 

AT THE BEAUTIFUL NEW HUD- 
SON THEATRE.—Sarony. 











THE REMARKABLE STAGE SETTING OF ACT III. OF “THE PROUD PRINCE”—MR. SOTHERN, AS “ KING ROBERT” IN DISGUISE, IS THE KNEELING FIGURE AT THE LEFT, AND 


MISS LOFTUS, IN WHITE, STANDS IN CENTRE.— Byron 


DRAMATIC SUCCESSES IN NEW YORK. 


MANY NEW PRODUCTIONS, INTRODUCING FAVORITE STARS, MARK THE PROGRESS OF A PROSPEROUS SEASON. 
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STRONG ENOUGH TO “ TAKE IT OR LET 
IT ALONE” 
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DEFYING THE POWERS OF bal 
EVIL. Photographs by Otto Sarony Co. 
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COUPEAU, IN FULL STRENGTH 
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Charles Warner’s—** ID R I N k 9_Realistic 








INCE TIME 

began the 
devil has recognized in the human de- 
mand for _ constant entertainment his 


most useful ally in his onslaughts upon the strongholds 
of the virtues. This statement needs no enlargement, 
but it leads very naturally to the contemplation of the 
theatre and the position it has always occupied in the 
public mind, which has only in recent years come to un- 
derstand that good may come out of its environment 
or influence. There be ministers and men to-day who 
still characterize the play-house universal as a school 
of vice and a camp-ground of the Evil One. They 
imagine they see in every actress’s eyes a sulphur- 
ous fire, placed there by the Prince of the Outer 
Dark, to lure men to the bottomless pit. They 
think they hear in every dulcet tone of an actress’s 
voice, whether it be dulcet or not—which doesn’t mat- 
ter—a siren note to entice the unwary to destruction. 
They fancy that every shapely leg or bare, graceful 
arm in the ballet and chorus is a tentacle of the Octo- 
pus of Sin reaching out to grasp the souls of innocents 
and hurl them to eternal perdition. They hear in the 
mellow tones of matinée idols only the ugly rasp of 
evil intention, and they declare that verily no good can 
come to the world from such a God-abandoned source. 

There be ministers and men who once upon a time 
received into their minds a single scrawny idea of 
good and evil, which, had it been able to grow and 
develop, would have been cramped for room in its 
lodging-place. To these men we are indebted for 
much of the discussion, pro and con, anent this damning 
influence of the theatre. There be hosts of servants 
of the Prince of Peace who have once upon a time 
opened their souls to a single ray of the light of Eternal 
Truth, and to these we are indebted for the flickering 
illumination that is ofttimes thrown upon the path of 
righteousness. There are thousands of persons who 
think this subject of the evil influence of the stage has 
been dropped long ago in favor of things more profit- 
able and less hopeless ; but these thousands are the 
men and women of the big world of healthy activity, 
where there is little time to waste in trivial question- 
ings. They occupy the orchestra chairs and watch the 
passing show of life with keen interest and live intelli- 
gence, gathering by the simple law of natural selection 
the good as it comes, and passing all else along, to 
be garbled in the outer circles. These men and wo- 
men have stopped discussing the evil influence of the 
stage. But there are the people of the other class, 
whose souls grovel and who do not think they are liv- 
ing on a ‘‘ high plane’’ unless they are discussing the 
evil influence of something or somebody, and it is of 
these we think when we see such a performance as 
Mr. Charles Warner, our splendid English cousin, gives 
in Charles Reade’s dramatic arrangement of Zola’s 
powerful story, ‘‘ L’ Assommoir.”’ 

There is not much left to say from the pulpit or 
the lecture platform on the:subject of ‘‘ Drink.’”’ Ifa 
minister announces that on next Sunday morning he 
will deliver a temperance sermon, and hopes every- 
body will be present and bring along some weak, un- 
fortunate friend who may be benefited by the discourse, 
he will probably be only giving the majority of the 
brethren and sisters an excuse for remaining at home 
or going to some other church to “‘ hear some good mu- 
sic ’’—which is the usual excuse given by church mem- 
bers who would rather visit around than do good steady 
work in their own home churches. The average man 
or woman will flee from the temperance lecture, but 
let a ‘‘ good show ’’ come along that contains a sermon 
more powerful than was ever delivered from a pulpit, 
and these same men and women will go to see it and 
sit through three long hours trembling under its in- 
fluence—and who will say that a majority of them do 
not leave the theatre with some good resolutions tucked 
away somewhere in their minds ? 

For twenty years Mr. Charles Warner has been 
going up and down the length and breadth of the Eng- 


A PITIABLE WRECK FROM 
‘ DLINK. 


Play 








By Eleanor Franklin 


lish-speaking world playing a character that is a liv- 
ing, breathing sermon to anybody cursed with an ap- 
petite for strong drink. I will tell you how I come to 
write about it. Mr. Warner has left New York and 
has started en tour through the United States for the 
first time in his career, but before he closed at the 
Academy of Music he added a number of lives to the 
long list he has helped to make better, and one of them 
I happen to know. His poor old mother: had given 
him up. 
a 

Now, this is not a melodramatic, yellow - journal 
story, but a simple, every-day tragedy. His poor 
old mother was mourning him for lost. He had 
some money and a good family. He was a Princeton 
boy and unusually intelligent, but he fell into bad com- 
pany—the old, never-varying story—and got to drink- 
ing. Not much just a little ; a jolly crowd of boys 
every other night or so met ‘‘ down the line,’’ as he 
expressed it, and Bob got to coming home along about 





























DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


three in the morning. Well, nobody who does that 
sort of thing can get up early and go to business with 
his faculties clear and his strength up to requirements. 
There is sure to be a deficit in his accounts with 
nature which must be made up in some way. Well, 
Bob got careless. How could he help it? He quit 
going to the office where he was just starting life as a 
young lawyer. He began to go to the races. Then 
the ‘* jolly crowd ”’ organized a poker game, and Bob’s 
downward path became so steep that even he realized 
it was time to put on the brakes. He was sure he 
could stop drinking whenever he wanted to. He could 
“*take it or let it alone.’’ Everybody can, up to a 
certain point, and there are plenty of people who can 
do it all their lives, but not Bob, and one day he real- 
ized it. Then he got morose and hopeless. 

All this didn’t happen to the boy in a month, nor a 


year. His down- 
fall vas slow but 
so fascinating, so 
bright and _ hand- some and full of 
healthy young life. Just the ideal hero for such a story 
as this. His mother’s heart was not the only one he 
was breaking. Well, Mr. Charles Warner came to town 
in ‘‘ Drink,’’ and Bob went to see him at the Acad- 
emy of Music. He sees everything, is a devotee 
of the theatre anda clever critic—of actors and the 
drama. He is not impressionable nor melodramatic. 
He doesn’t belong to the class of people who in time 
of religious revival rush to the mourner’s bench and, 
throwing themselves down, weep, in driveling self- 
abasement. He didn’t fly out of Mr. Warner’s theatre 
beating his breast and crying ‘* Woe is me, I am un- 
done !’’ He had retained his power for cool considera- 
tion, and he sat through the performance ‘* without 
turning a hair,’’ as he himself expressed it. But 
almost unconsciously he made up his mind to watch 
himself a little and put a few tests upon his own 
strength. He went out with the boys after the theatre, 
and after diligently applying ‘‘tests ’’ for upward of 
three hours, ‘‘ with the help of God and two police- 
men,’’ still to quote himself, he managed to get home 
at half-past three in the morning. The next day he 
did some ‘‘tall thinking,’’ and the following night he 
went to see Warner again, and applied some more 
“‘tests.’’ The next evening at dinner he said, 

‘* Mother, come and go to a show with em.’’ 

Well, the dear old lady was so surprised she couldn’t 
speak. It had been so long since he had taken her out. 

Sut, trembling with delight, she made herself look her 

prettiest, and he took her down to the Academy to see 
** Drink ’’ once more. After the performance he went 
home with her, and after fixing himself up 4 high-ball 
he sat down to talk it over with her. The first thing 
he said was, 

“Great show, isn’t it ?’’ 

His mother had been almost overcome at the thea- 
tre, and made no reply. 

‘*Mother, that is what your darling son is com- 
ing to.’’ 

Still no reply, but suppressed sobbing. 

** At least he was, mother, but not any more. 
got tocut it out.”’ 

He sat quietly drinking a couple of whiskey high- 
balls, and talked it over withher. The very next day 
they left New York, and went up into the country. 
They are up there now, in Sullivan County, and Bob 
writes that he isn’t coming back until he loses his 
infernal craving for whiskey and gets entirely weaned 
away from the “‘ jolly crowd.”’ 

a 





steady —and he was 


I’ve 


The other evening I went over to the Academy to 
see Mr. Warner and ask him if hedidn’t think it worth 
while to have played this part for twenty years just for 
the joy of doing this one great good. He said he did, 
but sat for an hour telling me stories far more inter- 
esting, from a story-teller’s standpoint, about men and 
women who have thrown themselves at his feet thank- 
ing him for saving them from a fate that the most 
reckless would consider the worst imaginable. It is a 
simple story he tells in his personation of Coupeaw in 
** Drink.’’ A young man full of healthy, vigorous life, 
and with everything in his future to make life glori- 
ously happy, yields to the temptation to drink and, 
little by little, day by day, he runs through the gamut 
of human miseries, dragging with him all the loved 
ones of his life, and finally dies, in the presence of his 
terror-stricken wife and child, in the horrible throes of 
delirium tremens. A more convincing and powerful 
piece of acting has never been seen in America, and 
we can only be surprised that Mr. Warner has not 
favored us with this visit years ago. : 

The communities in which he will appear on Iis 
tour through the Union will find him a far more effect- 
ive force for temperance than a half-dozen lecturers 
of the ordinary type. 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | creation of Mr. Schwab, his U. S. Ship- 


information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated :onfiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always nclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emerge neies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address Jasper,”’ LESLIE’sS 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
E HAVE had other industrial combi- 
nations fail before the Con. Lake 
Superior, but nothing quite as bad as this 
has been on the record recently. It was 
large, it was powerful, and apparently 
had abundant financial support. In these 
respects it greatly resembled the U. S. 
Realty and Construction Company, of 
New York, and Schwab’s U. S. Ship- 
building combination. The vicissitudes 
through which all these have passed have 
been significant, because of the financial 
leaders who were supposed to be interest- 
ed in their success. Perhaps the worst 
disappointment of all has been the special 
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| earnings, as reported, 


| 1. No. 
| of it. 
| portunity. 4. 


building Trust, regarding which such sen- 
sational disclosures are being made. 

The vigorous effort being made by the 
representatives of the stockholders of 
the Shipping Tru:t to obtain their rights 
is to be most highly commended. It has 
been shown that two or three prominent 
**promoters,’’ eminent in their field of 
labor, and who acquired great wealth 
very rapidly during the recent specula- 
tive boom, cleverly manipulated the 
U. S. Ship-building Company so as to 
promise an enormous profit, which was 
first to be gathered in for their benefit, 
before the other stockholders could get 
any advantage from the situation. To 
do this dirty work, which is no better 
than that of a bunco gamester, a dummy 
board of directors, made up of clerks 
and office attachés, some of them mere 
boys, was chosen. During the examina- 
tion of some of these directors they 
were forced to admit that they voted 
away millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty without knowing why, and without 
any idea of the location of some of the 
vast industrial concerns whose ownership 
they had transferred. One excellent re- 
sult of this speculative craze through 
which we have been passing will prob- 
ably be found in a general uprising of 
stockholders against promoters who have 
** milked ’’ them and the corporations so 
heavily. If it were possible to over- 
throw some of the combinations thus 
illegally formed, and to despoil the 
promoters of their booty, and even to 
punish them by fine or imprisonment, 
as they deserve, some good, after all, 
would come out of the ‘‘ reign of terror ’’ 
through which Wall Street is passing. 

It is well to bear in mind that this de- 
cline, in some directions, may proceed 
too far. Some commodities, in the na- 
ture of necessities, are in constant de- 
mand in good or bad times. Corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture of 
these will suffer to an inconsiderable ex- 
tent compared with those engaged in 
the iron and steel or affiliated lines of 
business. Hard times will not lessen 
materially the consumption, for instance, 
of sugar, paper, paper bags, baking pow- 
der, rubber, chewing gum, ice, and other 
commodities in general domestic use. 





| his duty to his family. 





Long ago I advised my readers to take | 


their profit, if they had any, in steel 
and iron shares, and to prefer industrials 


which would not be seriously affected by | 
a break in the iron and steel market, an | 


industry of a peculiarly fluctuating na- 
ture. That advice is still good enough | 
to remember. 


“s.’ St. Augustine: Will make inquiry. 
“R.,” Gardner, Mass.: Four dollars received. 
Preferred for one year. 
“A. L.,” Albany: One dollar received, and pre- 
ferred for three months. 
L. S.,’’ Cincinnati : 


a Pre- 
ferred a, three months. 
“$s 


One dollar received. 


’ New York : Two dollars received, and | 


proferrai for six months. 
G. H.,”’ Chicago: Four dollars received, and 
you are yen th for one year. 

* Dewey,” Brooklyn: You must be a subscriber, 
if only for ‘three months, to be entitled to a place on 
my, preferred list. It ought to be worth it. 

R.,”’ Salt Lake City : The East River Savings In- 
stitution makes an excellent report of its financial 
condition, including q surplus of $2,319,000. 

“M.,” Philadelphia: I would rather buy the Car- 
negie first mortgage bonds around 100 than Steel 
preferred around 50 if I were seeking investment, 
but for speculation, the ee, 

‘L.,” Holly Springs, Miss.: 1. You can buy any 
number of shares that you ae pay for, from one 
upward. 2. The Consolidated Exchange does much 
business in small lots. The New York Stock Ex- 
change i is the larger, older, and stronger. 

‘Manhattan,”’ St. Louis: Preferred for one year. 

2. I do not believe it is, and think very little 
3. I would get out at the first favorable op- 


perple, who are working it for all it is worth. 

C.,” Meriden, Conn.; Atchison common, on its 
‘would not look high, pro- 
vided a continuance of these earnings were assured. 
It is a reorganized property, which must still stand 
the test of hard times. I would buy the preferred 
rather than the common, therefore. 

‘S.,”" Sacramento: 1. Efforts to make Reading 
and Erie second preferred popular with ~veculators 
are constantly being made. Of course the first pre- 
ferred is the better investment, though the second 
preferred may be the better speculation. 2. United 
States Steel has twice as many stockholders as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

*J.,”’ Orange, Mass.: 1. Impossible to tell. They 
claim ‘they are. 2. I doubt if it will continue many 
years. 3. The Daly-West has a capital of $3,600,- 
000. Its mines are located at Park City, Utah, and 
it absorbed the Quincy Mining Company last year. 
4. All such propositions must be highly speculative. 
No, one can tell what is under ground. 


“A.R.,”’ New York: 1. Impossible todoit i inafew 


words, excepting to say that it is not sufficiently 
elastic and secure at all times. 2. In March. 3. 
Simply because it seems to have been since its de- 
velopment. 4. All depends upon agreement with 
broker. Circumstances control, and also the com- 


| pany, 8 by- laws and the wording of the stock. 


| 


V.,” Detroit: One dollar received and you are 
preferred for three months. 1. It is difficult to say, 
as facts are not obtainable. No reliable report is 
at hand. Amalgamated is more active and has 
stronger men behind it. 2. Notas the copper mar- 
ket now is. 3. Money is made in both ways. It de- 
pends on your abilities and opportunities. 4. Iknow 

of, no reliable reports. 


‘E.,” Hiawatha, Kan.: The danger of shorting | 


stocks, and especially the active ones you mention— 
and it is a danger that must not be overlooked—lies 


It is in the hands of pretty sharp 
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He wanted everything in sight, but 
could not reconcile his expenditures with 
He then fully in- 
sured his life. After that he had many 
pleasures without any pricks of con- 
science. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





Before Buying Stocks 
GET 


We are specialists in mining, industrial, 
oil stocks. We buy and sell nearly 
everything in this line. 


OUR PRICE LIST, 


INSIDE 
dried Tg yy a 


ket on over 1,000 unlisted stocks. Send for it. We can 
save you money if you want to buy. We will pay cash 
for bargains if you want to sell. 
CATLIN & POWELL CO., 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL 


NOT AFFECTED BY WALL STREET 
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CUSTOMER of mine recently gave a cigar toa 
A friend—not an unusual circumstance, by the 
way, as men who smoke good cigars are very 

apt to impress thejr friends with the fact. 
After lighting the cigar and smoking a little, the friend 
an Smith sl 


remarked, and Smith wasn’t his name), “ you 


smoke good cigars !”” 
* Think so ?”’ 
“Yes. I'll bet you a dollar I can 
name this cigar.” 
** Done.” 
“It is a-——— Panetela,” naming a 
well-known brand of imported cigar. 
**You’ve lost. This cigar is made 
in Philadelphia, and it costs me five 
dollars per hundred.” 


“Will you order a hundred for 


me?” 

“ Yep.” 

And now the friend is my cus- 
tomer. 

My business is manufacturing 


cigars, and I sell the entire product 
of my factory direct to smokers by 
the hundred and thousand at whole- 
sale prices. It costs me something 
to sell a man his first hundred—after 
that he orders of his own volition. 
Consequently the cost of selling is 
practically eliminated, and so are the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ and trav- 
elingmen’s profits and salaries. Ot 
these profits I can and do give the 
major portion to my customers. 

I will, upon request, send to a sub- 
scriber of Lestir’s Weekty one 
hundred of SHIVERS’ PANETELA 
CIGARS, express prepaid, on ap- 
proval. Smoke ten of them; if you 
don’t like the other 
ninety at my expense—ho harm done. 
If you like the 
them, you, of course, agree to remit 


them, return 


cigars, and keep 
$5.00 for them within ten days. 

I'he publishers of Lesiir’s WeEKLy 
would not permit me to make this 
offer in their columns if they did not 
believe I would do as | agree. 





Please bear in mind that I am sell- 


ing you cigars at wholesale—and at 





wholesale prices. Ordinarily it costs 


EXACT SIZE 











more to sell than it does to make 

cigars. Figure it out a moment, and EXACT 

you will see that this must be so. SHAPE 
Would I dare to make this offer 

if I did not know the absolute truth 

of my statements? Think of the 


risk 1 take to make a customer, one- 
tenth of my cigars—all of them, should some unwor- 
thy take advantage of me—and expressage both ways. 
Wouldn’t I be 


stand the test ? 


a dolt to send out cigars that wouldn't 
Write me if you smoke. Please state whether you 
prefer mild, Herbert D. Shivers, 
44 North os Street, aaah, Fone pn Pa. 


medium or strong. 





Gechiies ove owners of agpreves properties to 


DEVELOP EXTEND EQUIP 
INDUSTRIALS, RAIL- 
WAYS, MINES, and similar 


enterprises. ‘Address, with full details, 


J. $. WHITE, Manager, SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








in the fact that a large short interest is gradually 
accumulating and may become so top-heavy that it 
will bury the bears beneath it. The bulls have been 
baiting the market for this purpose. That is why I 
nate been advising quick, sharp trades. 

gt My Washington : The bonds of the United Roads 
of on Francisco were among the last to be financed 
on Wall Street during the closing days of the boom. 
Some question arose regarding the operations of the 
financiers having the matter in charge, and it was 
generally considered that the bond issue was pretty 
heavy for the property. Yet, on the basis of earn- 
ings the issue seems to be safe, if the railways con- 
tinue in undisputed possession of their virtual mo- 


nope”, 

’ Roanoke: 1. The earnings of Norfolk and 
Waites last year showed a net increase of nearly 
a million, Depression in the iron trade will be re- 


| 


flected in the earnings of the current year. 2. The 
deficit in Metropolitan’s income last year was over a 
quarter of a million. This does not take into ac- 
count the millions it owes under the franchise tax 
law, and which it must pay if the decision of the 
Federal court is unfavorable, as most lawyers be- 
lieve it will be. 

“Patience,”” Chicago: 1. Toledo St. Louis and 
Western con:mon was no doubt advanced rapidly, on 
the expectation that it would be unloaded by the 
pool at a handsume profit on the Vanderbilt or some 
other allied interest. It is said the Grand Trunk 
has secured it and that the pool has disposed of its 
shares. It is an excellent property, and the St. 
Louis fair will be very beneficial. I would keep the 
stock. 2. Think you would have done better to 
have bought the bonds of the Steel Trust. 

Continued on page 428. 








Simple, 





Elegant, 


Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No. 3 size, 10 for 25 cents. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips 


No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 


Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 

















copying 
pencil that 
makes a bet- 


ter copy than 


Dixon's Eterno, 
the Indelible 
Pencil is the 
pensts for 
usiness. 

First rate 
for ordi 
nary use, 

and 

some 
thing 
more. 


any 
ink. 


tra 


copying 
Leads ex- 
tough and 


smooth. 


The newest thing 
in pencils is 


terro 


The Indelibie Pencil 
Soild by all stationers,with or without nickeled 
point pretector. Folder ¥ tells about it; free on 
request. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





made 


14,983 Appointments | cient 





overnment Positions 





places during the past year This ws 

more than were appointed any previous year 

Excellent) opportunities for young people 

Hundreds of those whom we prepare By bal 
for the examinations are anntially appoluted Full in 
formation about all government pesitions free Write for 
our Civil Service Catalogue, number four, containing 
dates of examinations and questions used by the govern 
ment, 

COLLEGE 


225-25 P 









COLUMBIAN J ORRE SPONDENCE 
. EK. 


a. Ave. WASHINGTON, 





, ty - 
SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of 
F Du Barry (whose personal memoirs oecupy four 
of the vofimes) this set of books covers the back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court his- 
tory, much as Guizot covers its outward manifesta- 
tions. And where 80 much was set afoot with secret 
and obscure design; where so little was open and 
above-board; where boudoir counsels dictated trea- 
ties, and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated 
campaigns; where a low-born woman’s caprice could 
send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, 
it is impossible to comprehend the curious gvents of 
history with: ut knowing the intimate details of those 
underlying causes. Itis characteristic of these Mem 
oirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which are 
associated in every one’s mind with French Court his 
tory of the period, their very simplicity and frankness 
purges them of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
English) whieh can be secured, in complete sets only, 
ata very low price, and on small monthly payments, 
if preferred, provided application be made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de /are edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a 
volume. But through «a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is tmperfectly matehed: consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of recular 
subscription channels, and ata price about equal to 
the value of the unbound sheets, 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send 
the inquiry slip below af once. Address 


J. B. Chadbourne, 11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


Please send me particulars—advertisement in 
Lesiit’s WEEKLY. 











| he exclaimed, 
wrathfully. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
Tale of the Police 


Continued f.o071 page 
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‘What 
kind of work 
is this, break- 
ing into a pri- 
vate club at 
midnight !’’ 





418, 
The follow- 

ing morning a 

forlorn figure 

stood on a 

Jersey City 

ferry-b pat, 

looking _—pa- 


thetically and 





‘I would ‘ eagerly at the 
n’t say any sky-line of 
thing more, New York. 
‘aptain, as **Tt’s the last 
you might in- look, I sup- 
criminate pose,”’ he was 
yourself. We muttering to 
didn’t break himself. 
in. One of ““’*Twouldn’t 
your friends be safe ever | 
let us in.’ to come back 

“One of again. They’d 
|my friends? hound me to 
What do you death; but I 
mean? got quits. 
who ?’’ They’ll have 

Then a their troubles 
fearful sus- to face, I 
picion seized guess. I'll 
him, and he live in the 
gasped, ““SEEING THE WHITE, TRIUMPHANT FACE South now; 

‘Jimmy! OF JIMMY.’’ it’ll be bet- 
Did Jimmy ?”’ » ter.” 

He ¢'anced around angrily and, see- And Jimmy smiled through his tears 
ing the white, triumphant face of Jimmy for his self - imposed banishment 
in the doorway, he realized the whole was a cruelty that almost made him 
plot. He struggled desperately to reach regret the attainment of his ambition for 


| Ex 


| which preceded the panic of 1893. 





| | or not, they will not say. 


the door, muttering hoarsely in his anger, 
but when he stood in it Jimmy was gone. 


Jaspers Hints 


revenge. 


THE END. 


to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


“J. S.,”" Brooklyn: Will ascertain. 

“W.,”’ Granville, N. Y.: I would not. 

**Navajo,”’ Mont.: Don't understand you 

“F..”’ Butte, Mont.: Answer by telegraph 

’ Athens, Tenn.: Answer by telegraph. 
Mobile, Ala.: In case of a panic average up. 





‘H.,”” Wyanet, Ill: Renewed for three months. 
Hok 1 at present. 
‘Spring Grove,”’ Richmond, Ind.: I do not believe 


in, the enterprise. 
"ee on 


simply as a gamble, and from that standpoint it is | 


no do ibt attractive. 

‘S. S.,"" New York: 1. The tendency of all rail- 
roads is toward a reduc don or cessation of dividends 
rather than to an increase of them. Chesapeake and 
‘Ohio does a large bituminous coal business, and 


| must suffer from the sluggish condition of the iron 


” Erie, Penn.: Anonymous communica 
tions not answered. 
** Quiz,”’ Milwaukee: I think well of North Ameri- 


It has valuable properties. 
1. Manhattan Elevated stock. 
3. Insiders buying it now. 


can - a c ‘lines. 
’ Hoboke an: 


2 Lenk very cheap. 


R.,” Jamaica: 1. Always take a profit ina 
marke like this. 2. I do not recommend them. 
L.,”” New York: Preferred for three months. 


Dithic ult to advise at present. Watch my sugges- 
tion: s from week to wee 

oe a Augusta, Ga.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Corn Products common pays dividends, 
but is an industrial. Southern Pacific looks better 
aa 7. c 2. M. O. 5 on reactions. Don’t hurry. 

ag Penacook, N. I do not regard Ameri- 
can ‘inole »n preferred as a permanent investment, 
though it is earning largely above the 7 per cent. 
divide nd requirement. 

‘E.,” Charlottetown, P. E. 1: I have frequently 
given my reasons for believing that liquidation must 
continue until certain weak holders of large inter- 
ests are shaken out or cared for. 

*“W..”” Munhall, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 
1. The Rockefeller and Gould interests predominate, 

I doubt the story. No confirmation is available. 
‘hat is their method, however. 

‘v.,” Albany: 1. Rutland Railroad bonds have 
merit. Think well of them, 2. Cannot name a price. 
Insiders have been picking it up recently. It has 
not paid dividends in the past year. Entitled to 6 
per cent. 

‘A. B.C.,”” Helena: Preferred for six months. 

The exchange with either the common or pre- 
se if you do not wait too long, I think in a year 
would give you very satisfactory results. 2. Not an 
investment. 

“S. X.,”” Washington: Preferred for six months. 
Many industrials, like American Ice, Corn Products, 
and the common shares of the railways, such as Alton, 
R. L., and T. and P., are beginning to attract buyers 
on the possibilities of the | 

*H. H.,”’ New Orleans: Not at present. 2. 

Yes. 3. Many believe so, but ‘he market is still too 
unsettled to advise it. 4. Spence: Trask & Co., 
William and Pine Streets, are members of the Stoc k 
2 ange in excellent standing. 5. Wait. 
” Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lagree with you that the 
atianied ought to be greater and, from present indi- 
cations, a year from now Ice preferred should be on 
the way to dividends, if not already there. There is 
nothing in the talk of a receivership. You should 
be, on my pre ferred list. It is worth it. 

‘C.,”’ Chattanooga, Tenn.: 1. lam making recom- 
mendations every week. Please observe them. Have 
not the space for repetition. 2. Spencer Trask & 
Co., William and Pine Streets, will send you their 

‘Statistical Tables’ ’ without charge, if you will 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY and inclose a stamp. 

”’ Denver, Col.: Preferred for one year. 
number on your wrapper is the number of the is- 
sue, not the date. You are right in your conclusion. 
These are not the only conditions analogous to those 
Loans are alto- 
I would like to 


2. 
T 





gether too high for the reserves. 
see your table. 

“xX. Y.Z.,”’ St. Louis.: 1. The cause of the trouble 
with the American Ice was that it paid dividends on 
the common when it should not have done so. But 
for this, dividendson the preferred would have been 
uninterrupted up to this date. 2. It is not well to 
buy anything on a 5-point margin in such a market. 
3. In March. 

**C.,” Rossford, O.: 
with all the other Steel shares: 
has merit, but I am not advising the purchase of any 
such shares now. 2. Impossible to say if dividends 
will be continued. Their report of their business is 
good, and they expect to be able to maintain divi- 
dends. It all depends upon the extent of the de- 
pression. . No: all have declined. 

*‘Dorothy,” Cleveland: I have heretofore ex- 
pressed my opinion about Amalgamated. While the 
stock looks cheap, it is only comparatively so, 
cause of the high prices at which it was unloaded by 
insiders on the dear public. Whether they think 
the time has come for them to accumulate it again 
If you buy it, you buy it 


1. Crucible Steel has suffered 


| bear side. 


The | 


the preferred still | 





and coal trade. 2. I think wellof Texas Pacific, be- 
cause of its greatly improved condition and its con- 
nection with the Gould system, which may some 
day be used to great qgvankoge. 

’ Auburn, N. Y.: 1. Yes. 2. Pacific Coast’s 
annual re port, just ae was not favorable. Its 
coal business is not as profitable as it was. Of the 
two, the second preferred. 3. Industrial common 
stocks, which have no more chance of paying divi- 
dends in the near future than American Ice com- 
mon, are selling at two or three times the price of 
the latter. This is certainly inequitable. 4. New 


York Central and Pennsylvania both are still too | 


high. 
¥.,”” Albany, N. Y.: 
the purchase of Ameri 


1. I always advised against 
~¥ Car and Foundry as an 
investment, and I repeat what I have heretofore 
said, that payment of oe Pe a the common was 
not justified, and was made, in my judgment, to 
help insiders to unload. I would take my profit. 2. 
Wabash earnings last year, up to July Ist, showed 
an increase of over $100,000 net. This would not 
leave 1 per cent. earned on the B debentures. Yet, 
I still believe that these are the best of the Wabash 
securities to buy, froma ~% ulative standpoint. 

*Monroe,’’ New York: 1. Sloss-Sheffield, like all 
other iron and stecl et... suffers from the 
marked depression in that business. 2. Smelter has 
been well sustained in a drooping market, but may 
have its turn next. Industrial preferred ‘shares of 
this character are much better to trade in than the 
common, if you insist on buying industrials. 3. The 

K. and T. first 5s are not dear at prevailing 
prices. 4, Continental Tobacco preferred is earning 
its dividends and much more, but competition is in- 
creasing. Tobacco, like Sugar, is run by an inside 
crowd. 

“C. J. K.,” Philadelphia: 1. I did not advise short 
sales in so many words, but I did say repeatedly 
that money during the year would be made on the 
I always try to give the facts of the situ- 
ation as they honestly seem to me to be, and then 
permit the reader to exercise his own best discre- 
tion. Many of my readers, I judge from letters 
they have written to me, exercised this discretion, 
and by selling stocks short made as much money as 
they made on the bull side when the market took 
an upward turn. 2. You ought to be a subscriber. 
It is worth it. 

““Subscriber,’”’ Hamilton, O.: The recent break 
in American Ice common was due to the forced sale 
of a large block by a Tammany Hall dependent. 
The rapid recovery in the stock, in the face of a de- 
cline in almost everything else, was another evi- 


dence that insiders are picking it up on every 
decline. I would hold my shares for a substantial 
profit. The company’s outlook, I hear, on the high- 


est authority, is better than it has been for the past 
two years, and talk about a receivership is absurd. 
The preferred ought to be on the dividend-paying 
list again within ayear. That would double or treble 
its present price. 

“L.,”’ Butler, Penn.: Thank you for your infor- 
mation. I have no doubt that the recent decline in 
American Car Foundry, American Locomotive, and 
Pressed Steel Car, as well as in the Steel-trust 
shares, is largely due to the fact that railroads are 
finding it extremely difficult to borrow money, and, 
as bonds can only be sold at a sacrifice, nothing is 
left but to cut down expenditures. They are there- 
fore revoking orders for new cars and equipment 
and cutting down their working force on all sides. 
If you have read this department carefully you will 
have observed that months ago I said that this must 
be the outcome of the situation. This was at a time 
when financial writers were booming American Car 
and Foundry and similar shares, predicting that 
nothing could interfere with their dividends. Of 
course the inspiration of these articles came from | 
some broker’s shop. 


Continued on page 430. 
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WELSBACH 
OUALITY 








Gas Companies recommend 
The WELSBACH light 
because it stops complaint. 
The Shie/d of Quality is 
stamped on the genuine burner. 


Rheumatism 
Cured without 
Medicine 


Treatment FREE—On Approval 










Every reader of Lestir’s WeekLy can try FREE 
i pair of Magic Foot Drafts, tamed all over the world 
for their cures of every curable kind of rheumatism 
chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., 
no matter where located or how severe. hey almost 
always cure, so the makers decided to take all the risk. 
‘Try the Drafts. You don’t send a penny until you are 


satisfied with the help you get. ‘They are sate and com- 
tortable—far better and surer than any medicine. 
/ 


Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic. Cyred patients 
tell us they perform miracles. ‘They do not, ‘They are 
scientific—logical, ‘lhe foot pores, the largest in the 
body, are located over rich nerve and vascular centres. 
‘The Draft on the toot acts through them on every inch 
of the body— curing Rheumatisin no matter where loca- 
ted. Our booklet makes the reason clear. 68 per cent. 
of the ni rogen in the sweat absorbed by Magic Foot 
Dratts 1s in the form of the poison Urea (uric acid) which 
causes Rheumatism. But we den’t ask you to believe 
even our thousands cured patients—we will cure 
you. If you have rheumatism, send us your name and 
we will send you a pair of Magic Foot Dratts, free on 
approval. {tf you are satisfied with the benefit re 
ceived, then send us One @ollar for the Dratts. If 
not, keep your money. Write to-day to the Magic Foot 
Dratt Company, RY 31, Oliver bldg., Jackson, Michigan. 
Send no money. 


ot 





MANUPACTURED BY 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


241 BROADWAY 








VISITING 
CARDS‘: 


1 ‘ e paid 3 he 

Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 

Card Re FREE! Also business and professional 
ards. ODINC INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E. 4. SCHUSTE R PTE. & ENG. (O., DEPT. 81 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








RUP PTURE The U. 8. Gov. has granted me a patent. 
Alex. Spiers, Box 802, Westbrook, Maine. 

| 0 Weddinz veloves, B2.50. HIGH GRADE SO- 
Samples Free. HE. F. LUKENS, 1527 Euclid 

Pe Philadelphia. Pa. 








ALCOHOL 


Keeley 


ure 


BUFFALO, N. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. 


Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


: DRUG USING 
These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at the 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars. 


Safe, sure, asy, cures while you work. 

Sent on trial. 
Invitations In Fine Old English, 2 en- 
CIETY WORK. 100 Ch Yr Visiting Cards 50 cents. 
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ED. [AUDS 






EAYT DE QUIN: 


HAIR TONIC 


is the best HAIR RESTORATIVE known. It is also 
a positive dandruff cure, as well as a most excellent 
HAIR DRESSING. The sweet and refined odor 
which it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet luxury. 
4 0z. bottle, 50e. 8 oz. bottle, #1.00. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


is admitted by connoisseurs to be the most delicate 

embodiment of the violet odor ever produced, 

1 oz. bottle, $27.4. Sold Everywhere. 2 oz. bottle, $4.00 
Or, if not obtainable of your dealer, write to 

ED. PINAUD’S ANERICAN OFFICES, Ed. Pinaud Bidg., N. Y. 























CURED by the ONEAL Dissolvent Method at pa 
tient’s0wn home, Dr, Oneal cures Blindness, 
Cataracts, Scums. Films, and White Spots on the Eyes, 
Granulated Lids, Weak and Sore ges by mild medicines. 
Cross-eyes straightened. No prin. Thousands cured in all 
parts of the world. Write to-day for Dr. Oneal’s 

opinion and advice and illustrated Book, 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 157, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





For*2.0 O 


Send that amount in 
a letterand receive any 
one of the articies of 
jewelry here pictured, 
They are all heavy gold 
filled, warranted to 
wear for 15 years and 
set with brilliant 


BARRIOS 
Diamonds 


The nearest approach 
to genuine diamonds 
ever discovered, They 
have all the tire, life, 
color and flashing bril- 
liancy of real gems 
and will stand acid, 
heat, alkali, etc. They 
may be washed and 
cleaned like ordinary 































diamonds and so near- ‘  - 

ly do they resemble = PN et ‘ | 
them that pawnbrokers Al 

have been deceived, 52 


Every stone warrant- 
ed to retain its bril- 
lianey forever. 

Orders filled imme- 
diately upon receipt. 

Send for complete 
catalogue, 
















BARRIOS 
DIAMOND CoO. 
DEPTM3146 STATE ST 









My name is not 
Hunyadi only, 
but 


Hunyadi Janos, 


the original, only 
genuine and re- 
liable Hungari- 
an Natural 
Laxative 
Water. 



















IS ALWAYS RELIABLE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


It removes and prevents 
Biliousness and Lazy Liver. 
DIRECTIONS:—Drink half a glass on 


arisinginthe morning. Results are 
certain. 








LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


HE USE of narcotic drugs and all 
other artificial inducements to quiet 
nerves and sleeplessness is a dangerous 
practice, and too much cannot be said in 
deprecation of a resort to such things. 
They lead almost inevitably to the for- 
mation of vicious habits and a slavery 
worse than death. But there is one 
soporific which I do not hesitate to com- 
mend as an excellent and almost infal- 
lible cure for worry, nervousness, and 
other troubles that chase slumber away 
from the eyes and peace and rest from 
the midnight pillow. I have no copy- 
right on this wonderful remedy, and I 
gladly give it to all ‘‘ my suffering fel- 
low-men,’’ as the patent ads. say, without 
charge. It is nothing more nor less than 
an insurance policy in some straight-out 
standard life company. Such a policy 
representing a sum reasonably within a 
man’s income, present and prospective, 
written out in a large, firm, legible hand, 
as all good policies are, naming wife or 
children, or both, as beneficiaries, will 
allay ghosts and soothe a ‘‘troubled 
breast’’ better than anything I know. 
It differs from other palliatives, too, in 





being operative as soon as taken, and | 


in growing more effective, rather than 
less, with the lapse of time, losing none 
of its virtue, but increasing it with age. 
I have little doubt that Shakespeare had 


| a life-insurance policy in mind when he 


wrote about that force which ‘‘ knits up 
the raveled sleeve of care’’; for noth- 
ing of human devising can do that very 
thing like a sound and safe life-insurance 
investment. 


a Allentown, Penn.: Answer by letter, _ 
E.,”” New York: Anonymous communications 
not answered. 

**B.,” Baltimore, Md.: The Mutual Benefit, of 
Newark, and the National, of Vermont, are both 
strong companies and make excellent feports of 
earnings. 


“Steuben,’’ Ohio: The report of the Provident | 


Savings Life indicates that it is doing a very pros- 
perous business. It has a progressive management, 
and an able executive head. 

“*S.,”’ Dover, Del.: Your letter should have been 
addressed to “The Hermit’’ and not to “ Jasper”: 
the latter answers only financial inquiries. It is an 
old scheme and has been worked to death, never 
very successfully. You will find that the contract 
is allin their favor. The talk about a confidential 
deal is all nonsense; it is being offered in a number 
of other places. 

“*H. H.,”” New Orleans: 1. You could hardly ex- 
pect to have the company insure you for twenty 
years and then pay youall that you had put in. This 
would mean that they had charged you nothing for 
the life insurance. Suppose you had died during 
that period. How were they to make up the loss? 
2. The showing is as good as you can expect from 
any first-class company. 

“C.,” Nashville, Tenn.: The warning of the in- 
surance commissioner of Wisconsin against the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company, of New York, 
was against issuing policies purporting to be based 
on a $1,000 accident policy with $5 per week for 
temporary disability and payment of $1 per year to 
coverall. The attorney-general says the policy asa 
whole is calculated to mislead. The policies were 
issued through the Great Northern Registry Com- 


pany. 
ea 
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Special Prizes for Amateur | 


Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 


of $10 will be given for the best photograph illus- | 


trating a horse show received at this office by Octo- 


ber 25th; a prize of $10 for the most attractive | 
Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us by Novem- | 
ber Ist, and a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in | 


not later than November 25th, which represents 
with greatest success the spirit of Christmas time. 
These contests are attractive and should call out 
many competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 


| the best amateur photograph received by us in each 


weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 


| originality of the subject and the perfection of the 


photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 


for this purpose with a request for their return. All | 


photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 


directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we | 


may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 


the back of the photograph, except when letter post- | 


age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 








“ PISO'S CURE FOR 

+ GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


wo 
“NN CONSUMPTION 






| 


TE RAL 


= and 


ALL MINERAL WATERS ISA GUAR 


iN SELTERS 
(RAM CaRBonic 





Cured to stay Cured. Health Restored. 
Kook 234 FREE, P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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For Hard-to-Shave Men 


The man with a tender skin and a tough beard may now shave 
himself with comfort—a razor has been made for him. 
The only safety razor thut is both safeandareal razor. Itis 


**The Real” Safety Razor. It permits the correct draw cut. 
Cuts clean, smooth and even, has a rigid handle that gives 
better control of the blade than the folding handle of the 
ordinary razor. It is quicker and easier than any other razor. 

The safety device is adjustable to either hand. 

Very finest steel, full concave. 

Price $2 at dealers, or from us if dealer hasn’t it. $2 re- 
turned if it doesn’t work to suit you the first time you use it, 


SAFETY RAZOR 


GEO. W. KORN RAZOR MFG. CO., DEPT. N, LITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. Agents Wanted Everywhere 











a | made from one-half acre. 
he most valuable crop in the 
he. world. Easily grown through- 
out the U. 8S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 
| thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
| Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 
tells all about it. 
McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A. 


nhs 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 


ARL H.SCHULTZ ! 





THE HOGGSON TIME STAMPS 
print the year, month, day, hour and min- 
ute on telegrams, letters, important pa- 
pers and records, showing exact time 
when received, signed, sent, filed, ete. 
Correctly times every act, operation and 
transaction. ‘The ideal machine for office 
and factory. Saves disputes and answers 
that most vexatious question, 
WHET TIVE wes 'T? 
Endorsed by Governments, Banks and 
Corporations. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money back. Agents wanted, 
Send for Catalogue No, 2.  Priee $15.00, 
267-0 West 17th Street, New York. 


a} OF ABSOLUTE PURITY 


Ae ARTIFICIAL 
fas VICHY 





and CLUB SODA 


The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 





Be Your Own Dermatologist. , 


w> THE Macic Hanpb 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 

Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Complexion, 

A Marvellous Instrument Pertected by the World’s 
. seating Dermatologist, for Self-Treatment and 

Trape-Marx, Beautifying the Skin. Sells on sight aud applica 

* tion. Send for particulars. 
— Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted, 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 724 St., New York, Inventor 














Advertise in Leslie’s | (xcs 2eos sosmest cream, Aiscsien erty mall 26: 











Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vincent, and hundreds more, as a standard authority 
and the greatest historical reference work in existence—send for the free 


specimen book TO-DAY, using the coupon below. 


came to be written, How it will interest and entertain you, Why 
you need it, And how you can secure one of the slightly rubbed 


sets at much less than the subscription price. 


Ridpath’s History of the World is a great big set of MERRILL 

, & BAKER 
nine royal octavo volumes, with 4,000 illustrations and 9 and IIE. 16th St. 
New York 


many maps and color-plates. You pay only $1 down. 
The complete set is sent at once. 
pay in monthly payments of $2. Cut the 


coupon off and send it to-day. 


9 and 11 E. 16th St., New York 





A Few Slightly Damaged Sets 








Books are Royal Octavo —About 11 inches tall 


RIDPATH’S 
History of the World 


In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the 
season of 1903-04, we find a few slightly 
‘rubbed ” sets of Ridpath’s History of the 
World. 

There are only about fifty in all, and sooner 
than rebind such a small lot we prefer to dis- 
pose-of them at a big discount from the regular 
price and on payment of $2 a month 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story-book 
yet is recognized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, 


















h 


That specimen book will tell you all about the history—How it 


10-29-03 


Without cost to me, 
plewe send the K/D- 
PATH’S Samtle - page 
and tliustration book which 
contains specimens of the 

Race Charts, Chronologrcal 
Charts, Colored Race-Type 

Pates, Engravines, Photo-En- 
gravines, Tint-Bl ck Color-Plates, 
Tex’ Pages with full parti ulars and 
pric.s of the slightly damaged sets. 


The rest you 


MERRILL & BAKER 


PUBLISHERS 
ON emt seaiasedes 
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FEFSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOOSOOS 

$ 

? 

$ 

: Net Results 
+ 

Years of labor for perfection have 
z resuited in the production of 
3 

+ 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 








Which is 
Deservedly 
the Renowned 
Whiskey of 
the World. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LaNAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE. 


| 


Sold at all firat «1 
WM. LANAILAN 


For the physical 
needs of women it 
is a pure tonic. 


iss Cafes and by jobbers 
4 SON, Baltimore, Md 


PEEP EPPPDOPEEEE EEE EEE EE 4 6665 46655646466646666464666464656546566664666 


SPPSSSSSSSFSFSFEFSFESESSFESSSSSE SSE SSSSSSSESESESESSSSEESESESSESESSSESESESEEE44O68 


SES SESS S SEV OESEEEFIFFSESFESESOSSOOOS 


Can be 
OG kept at their 
bestonly witha 


TORREY 
STROP 


a 
Torrey Cushion Strops, 500, 75c,$1.00 
and $2.00, Torre y Swing Strops, 50e, 
The, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 Torrey's 
on Dressing will keep any 

n soft, pliable condition, 150 
20 tpaid if not at dealers. Catalogue 
coutalning much valuable information 
for shavers sent free, 

Special Scissors Offer. 
Bend 250 and the address of a man who 
shaves himsclf, and we willsend you a pair 
of Torrey's Best The Scissura—large, medium 
orsmall, Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


J.R. TORREY & CO.,, P.O, Box88, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth 
od is perlectly sate, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 


trial Treatment. 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs, a month, and is perfectly harmless. 








the soap which began 1 
sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 





Special Colonist Tickets. 


Daily now until November 30, the NICKEL 
ROAD will sell special one-way Colonist tickets Buffalo 
to California and other Pacific Coast points at rate 
$42.50, and at lower rates to points in UTAH, MON 
TANA and ~ ye Splendid train service. See local 
agents, or A. dD. P. 
New York C Teg 


. Ecclestone, 


PLATE 


A., 385 Broadway, | 


on our exchanges. 


le ws “nt to the view. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 425. 


C. E. K.,”’ Brooklyn: Can find no track of it. 
Ho Pittsburg, Penn.: Pretty nearly. 
“‘N.,” Sturgis, Ky.: Four dollars received. Pre- 
ferred for one year 
“H.,”” Norwich, N. Y.: One dollar received. Pre- 


fe rred for three months. 
*L..” Huntington, Penn.: 
months. 
“ Ottaeusis,’’ Canada; Manhattan for investment. 


Anony mous ¢ ommunications not answered. 
I 


Preferred for three 


3.,"" Milwaukee, Wis.: Two dollars received. 
P re ferred for six months. 
’ San Francisco, Cal.: It is “ wild’’; leave it 
| alone.” 

“H. M.,”’ San Francisco: Appear to be doing a 
large business, but not rated. Standing not the 
highest. 

“H. H.,”” New York: 1. My advices come from 
the officers, whose word I believe can be taken. 2. 


Do, not believe in it. 

“Hancock,’’ Brooklyn: American Telephone and 
Tele raph Company is more ac tive in — The 
recent price has ranged from 120 to 12 Excellent 
re norte, 4 earnings continue. 


roy, Union Pacific common and 
rie ,®, preferred have substantial merit. I do 
not think it is the time to buy. Market conditions 


still too unsettled. 

‘E. W.,”” Philadelphia: 1. I should be afraid to 
deal in such a stock unless my margin were at least 
50 percent. 2. I should say not always. 3. By the 
postal authoritie 8 for mail irregularities. 

’St. Augustine, Fla.: None of the stock of 
first-class properties of the kind is offered for sale 
They are all largely in private 
hands. What is offered you is therefore a specula- 
tip, proposition highly watered. 

H. R.,”’ Chicago: Four dollars received. Pre- 
pa." for one year. Both stocks are good to hold. 
If you have purchased them outright, you can stand 





the stress of weather in Wall Street. On a bad 
break even up. = . 
“D.,”’ Philadelphia: The building association, if 


it is one regarding whose management and conduct | 


you are familiar, would be better than a bond in a 
company regarding which you have little or no in- 
formation. Distance should not always lend en- 


’ Windsor Locks, Conn.: I have repeatedly 
pn. my opinion of Atchison common. Its report 
indicate that it is more than earning its dividend 
but do not show that it is charging off very liberal! 
for maintenance and improvements. The road h s 
been reorganized and has yet to meet the test «1 
hard times. 

“hk.” Princeton, N. J.: 1. The net earnings of 
New York Central increased during the past fiscal 
year over 1902 only $106,000. The net income was 
over $9,000,000 and the dividend payments $6,604,000, 
The recent drastic cut in the working force will 
save the road probably over a million a year. 2 
Gross receipts of Reading increased about a million 
dollars last year. t does not look as if the common 
cou 1 expect dividends very soon. 

5.,"" Columbus, O.: The reports 





of Virginia- 


| 
| Carolina Chemical Cc ompany indicated that its earn- 


| securities. 





ings and profits were large, but when it needed 
money it had to go into the market and pay 16 to 1# 
per cent. for the accommodation, If it had not paid 
dividends so lavishly, but had retained its funds for 
working capital, it would have saved these excess- 
ive interest charges, though some insiders might 
not have unloaded their shares at the profit they 
realized when high prices prevailed. It would be 
better for the concern to pay off its debts and stop 
its dividends, in whole or in part. 

‘J.,"’ Charlottetown, P. E. L: Four dollars re- 
ceived, and preferred for one year. Louisville and 
Nashville sold last year as high as 159 and as low as 
102. This year it has ranged from 95 to 130. Its 
earnings continue to be good, and its dividends are 
liberal. Unless business in the South is greatly dis- 
turbed, so that its earnings decline, it should be 
able to pay dividends and thus sustain its price. 
The bears are seeking vulnerable 
yet to make their attack on some of the Southern 
It would not be surprising if they would 
include Louisville and Nashville in the number be- 
fore they get through. 

‘ Dewey,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 





One dollar received. 
Preferred for three months. 1. You cannot be de- 
prived of your rights without your consent. One 
report has it that the decline in B. R. T. was due to 
compulsory unloading by financial interests that 
had to sacrifice something. My own judgment has 
always been that the property was not in good 
shape to weather a gale, 
be re-financed in some way if it were not absorbed 
by one of the other traction companies. 
and secretive men arein the management, 
purposes can only be guessed at. 3 
of the iron and steel market would 
more advisable to wait. 

*P —o % Rock Hill, S. C.: 
months. The attorney-gener 
dismissed the proceedings for the dissolution of the 
corporation of Haight & Freese, and holds that the 
evils complained of were in the nature of improper 
business methods rather than specific violations of 
law, and redress should be sought by private litiga- 
tion. I think this answers you. 2. Members of the 
Consolidated Exchange doing a large business in- 
clude Mallett & Wyckoff, 10 Wall Street; Jacob 
Berry & Co., 44 Broadway ; W. EK. Woodend & Co., 
25 Broad Street, and Alfred M. Lamar, 60 Broadway. 
3. Ldoubt if Southern Railway common will touch 
40 within the coming year unless an advantageous 
combination or deal to that end is made, and this is 
not 3 good time for such things. 

’ Winsted, Conn.: Colorado Fuel and Iron, it 
is aan will require considerable money to pay off its 
floating debt; yet, considering its earnings, there are 
those who believe that on the recent decline it was a 
purchase. The interests which control it, Rocke- 
fellers and Goulds, will probably insist on putting it 
ona strong financial basis, and there is talk that it 
may possibly have to undergo some sort of reorgani- 
zation. Usually this kind of publicity is utilized to 
depress stocks purposely. The property is valuable, 
but in the present condition of the iron market all 
steel and iron concerns are regarded with disfavor. 
For that reason, Ice preferred would seem to bea 
better speculation, as ice is a commodity that must 
be in demand in good and bad times, and its use is 
constantly increasing, especially in large cities like 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Baltimore, in which the company has the greater 
share of its business. 

New York, October 22d, 


make it seem 





Preferred for six 





1903. JASPER. 


Piso’s Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing. 


A Lightning Rhymester. 
‘* THERE goes the Byron of Billville !’’ 
‘Poet, is he?’”’ 
“*T should say so! Dashed off an ode 
on the supper for the benefit of the church- 
steeple in ten minutes, and still had three 
minutes left in which to catch a train! ’’ 
Buy it for it is a wine of exquisite bouquet Cook’s /m 


perial Extra Dry Champagne. \t is far superior to any 
other. 


The Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excellence 
of tone, duri ability and finish. 


stocks and have | 


and that it would have to | 





Shrewd | 
whose | 
The condition | 
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THE CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


THE PRUDENTIAL 





PROFIT-SHARING 





LIFE INSURANCE. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Lid. 


Distillers by Royal Warrant 
to His Mayesty King Edward V11. 


The flavor, mellowness and delicacy of 


DEWAR’S 


White Label Scotch Whisky 





have won the unqualified approval of every 
good judge of OLD Scotch Whisky. It has 
justly merited its title as 


** The Whisky of Great Age,” 


being bottled, where distilled, from the largest 
reserve stock of thoroughly matured Scotch 
whisky in the world, and imported only in glass. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for United States 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 





FIVE MILLION POLICIES 
IN FORCE. 





Without committing myself to any action, | shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 
For $ 
Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Age... 





Dept. S— 








Send Coupon 
for Particulars. 


PRUDENTIAL .. 


MAS THE / 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








VEIN Ty: 
sy(C 


elie 
SO alg 
MA Trlllt 
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The 20-horse-power Winton 
Touring Car, in hill climb- 
ing, will master any grade 
open to traffic and do it with 
a dash. 







any other car on the market, CARRIAGE 






The Winton has more 
horse-power for each hun- 
dred pounds weight than THE WINTON MOTOR 


COMPANY 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S. A. 












and its™power is all available, not 
' being absorbed by a cumbersome 
transmission, 

The price of the Winton Touring 
Car completely equipped is $2500.00, 
Cars may be examined at any of our 
branches, or agencies in all leading 
cities. 

















The Great Aa- 
vertising Medium 





LESLIE'S 
WEREKLY 





225 Fourth Avenue 


New Fork 








“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE."—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
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You Can Play 
Tennis in 


Dp California 


all the year around. Outdoor 
sports that are elsewhere aban- 
doned before Christmas are most 
popular there throughout the 
winter. 






















Nowhere except in California 
can one behold such opposites. 
Millions of roses bloom in mid- 
winter at the foot of some gray 
old mountain, the summit white 
with its perpetual crown of snow. 
The sunset tints fall softly upon 
luxuriant foliage in the valley and 
touch with golde ‘n shafts of light 
the hilltop’s. canopy of frost. In 
this land of summer the sting of 
the North King is forgotten, but 
his handiwork glitters in the Cal- 
ifornia sunshine. It is none too 
early to plan your trip now. California is easily acces- 
sible from Chicago. The trip can be made quickly and 
comfortably and at comparatively slight expense by 
any of the three through trains of the 


Chicago, Milwavkee and St. Davi 


and Union Pacific Line 


Complete information will be furnished by any of these offices : 
369 Washington St., Boston; 200 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams St., Chicago; 
12 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati ; 217-218 Williamson Blidg., Cleveland ; 32 Campus Martius, Detroit ; 
402 East Water St., Milwaukee ; 381 Broadway, New York ; 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
Room D, Park Bldg., Pittsburg ; 365 Robert St., St. Paul; 8 King St., East, Toronto, Canada, 
F. A. Miller, General Passe nger Agent, Cc thicago. 


sre ere “te ge 


THE FRIEND—‘‘ Don’t be so down-hearted, old man. Every one has his house 
robbed while he’s away in the summer.” 

Prue Vierim—‘* Oh, I don’t mind the things they took ; but the burglars left a 
gas-jet burning, and I’ve got a bill from the gas company of one thousand, one hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars and twenty-seven cents.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE wieoe DISTILLING CO. 
Md. 


Baltimore, 


OF BRAINS | Fir «SOHMER” HEADS THI: 
1G IGARS | LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— | 
Nineteenth Year— 1884-1903 S 0 H Mv E R 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre School 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT . - President 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 


private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York)*in connection with Mr. Charles s Only salesroom 
Frohman’s New York ‘Theatres and Companies. Ap- Sohmer Buildin &» in Gre pater New 


ply to 5th Ave., cor 22d St. York 


E. P. STEPHENSON General Manager — — os 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


, LIntN capes. || SPENCERIAN 

























BSE ES 
ae po BEST PERFECT 
BUY THEM. 


ie 
=| Steel Pens (Cialis 











USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt 0f6 cents in 


teat ioe te | FALLING LEAVES 








349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK warn us that winter-time is fast 
= i aamenaeaeamaa approaching. And we prepare for it. 
TOMORROW MORPHINE tei.2u8 tars. cone” ie eet now about the winter-time of 
where have been cured by us. ife? When the ebehesa of your life 
iw not the time. Send Today, it yee. wish to obtain Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Sept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio : approaches, will it be bare and cheer- 


18 beautiful bronze parlor clock 
an order ae ae 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60¢. Tea, 4 PEF 


%. Baking ( 
Powder, 45e alb.joran asserted o rder Teasand L.P., | CHEAP RATES , ‘alifornia, weit ashington, (Oregon, 


less as that of the tree stripped of 


or 6 Ibs le mmosa C flee, 33¢. a Ib. eure reduced rates o. ? 
Rag on household 1 f intend settlers to tl bove 
Pe ted 7 name _ *h - an be exchanged for many | Rtates, mW rite for rs ates, Map ra ali see ‘ FR 7) i! ‘i its nares: t E d t i 
remiums, given with every 25c. | Trans-Continental Freight Co. A ae + Dearborn St, _ a . 
te = Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Spices and | . An a equa e naowmen je) 1cy in 
acts a } 


the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years, — 
and meanwhile will protect your 
family. 


bend today for our Premium L ist, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.¥, 











MARRIAGE i Distr es a, Py wen 

married, ew plan. Send no Safe Sure Effective 500. 

m1 ey fo ” « ° ° td & St. 
CLU, Dept. 49, Tehomha, Mich. L DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, ¥. ¥.9 


\NXAURIOUS — 


BALL-POINTED PENS (* xswrr's 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 





Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2% Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


paper; never scratch or spurt. of the United States een Et ep 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Poinrep pens are 120 Broadway, New York. 
more durable, and are ahead of all others . 
. " 
FOR EASY WRITING. L a Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
PRM Otacccasorvcncses yes of age. 
Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen to — eo years of age 


suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 
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The Youth’s 
Companion 


IT PAYS TO SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


HE offer made every fall to New Subscribers by 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion is 
very attractive, for it includes as a gift all the 

November and December issues from the time of sub- 
scription, in addition to the 52 numbers of the year 
1904. Therefore, New Subscribers for 1904 will receive 
The Companion, as shown above, 


FREE to January 1, 1904. 


These free issues, with the 1904 volume, give the New 
| Subscriber more than 700 pages of the best reading—in- 
structive, amusing, helpful in the forming of character. 
| From week to week it becomes more and more the 














paper in which every member of the family has a per- 
sonal share—the paper which seems as much a part of 
the home as those who make up the household circle. 


























_ SUBSCRIPTION OFFER FOR THE YEAR 1904. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication 
at once with $1.75 will receive: 


_ RES ATITESAIe1 ms 
ALL THE ISSUES OF THE COMPANION FOR THE REMAINING WEEKS OF 1903. 
R THE THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBERS. 
THE COMPANION’S «SPRINGTIME ’’ CALENDAR for 1904, in 12 colors and gold. 


All free, in addition to the 52 issues of The Companion for 1904—a library of the best 
reading for every member of the family. 








Le X123 














Announcement for 1904 and Sample Cepies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, .. ... BOSTON, MASS 
































